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Pete Pascusso—" . . . we start cleaning up the cellars and all the rubbish...” 


Dear Mr. Freking: 


Are you sure of your facts in your 
astronomy story. I though Juniper had 
eleven moons, four visible through bi- 
noculars and nine through small tele- 
scopes. Orion has always been my 
favorite constellation, first one I learn- 
ed. When I was eight years old, he us- 
ed to be visible through the window 
as I laid in bed. 

J. B. W. 
Long Beach, California 


Dear J. B. W.: 


As I wrote in my story on astronomy 
all I know about stars is what I read in 
that fifty cent book I bought from the 
telescope man. My arithmetic is better 
than yours, nine and four add up to 
thirteen and you say eleven. 


'The Old Traveler 


Mr. Oldtimer: 

You say in your June story tbat 1be 
Russian man sent into space was a 
hoax. Most people believe that it was. 
But what do you place your reasoning 
on, I'd like to bear. 


E. L. 
Upper Black Eddy, Pa. 


Dear E. L. 


David Lawrence in his syndicated 
column wrote "Was the Soviet man- 
in-space stunt, as announced officially 
in Moscow, a hoax?" Lawrence went 
over some of the obvious discrepancies 
in the Gararin statement at the world's 
most highly publicized press confer- 
ence. The London Daily Worker the 
communist organ for Europe, wrote 
that Russia had a man in space. It 
named him as Sergi Ilyushin, son of 
Russia’s jet plane designer. The story 
which came right out of the horse’s 
mouth, said Ilyushin had gone up in 
space on Friday, April 7th, had circled 
the world three times and landed. 

It said "a big announcement will be 
made Monday"; Ilyushin had suffered 
an "emotional disturbance" and was 
under medication. 

This story was confirmed in Moscow 
by Marvin Kalb, the Columbia Broad- 
casting System newsman in Moscow. 


Newsmen were on hand for the story 
Monday, but no story turned up. 

On Wednesday (the 12), five days 
after the flight was actually made, the 
Kremlin made the announcement that 
the spaceship had just landed and that 
"Major Yuri Gagarin of the Soviet 
Air Force” had made history. 


Even though it was an obvious fake, 
it made big news everywhere. All the 
evidence and logic points out Gagarin 
as a good actor who was substituted 
for Ilyushin in news announcements, 
for the Soviet purposes. 


Gagarin looked every inch the thes- 
pian on April 15th when he showed 
up in Moscow by plane, after having 
been held at his “place of landing” 
three days for an unexplained reason. 


Nobody kept Lindbergh under cover 
three days, or even three minutes, after 
he landed in Paris from man’s first 
flight across the ocean. 


Gagarin got off the plane by him- 
self and marched straight into the TV 
cameras. When he got to the official 
“Welcoming group” the men all kiss- 
ed him. His first blunder was on tim- 
ing. 

He said he was over South America 
the first 11 minutes of his 89-minute 
flight. This was 60% of his journey 
(if any), and we are supposed to be- 
lieve it took 78 minutes to go the other 
40% of the way. 


He says he could see the Earth, all 
the continents and even the checkered 
fields of the Russian collective farms 
from a vehicle that, Russian Scientist 
A. A. Blagonravvov says, had no port- 
holes. 


And even if the contraption had had 
a glass bottom, like those see-bottom 
boats in Florida, our National Aero- 
nautics & Space Admin. points out, his 
eyes would have to be 1,000 times 
sharper than the camera to have seen 
any such a thing. Camera shots from 
our space missiles show the whole 
earth as nothing but a blob. He says 
the 4-ton missile came down supported 
by parachute, and landed without even 
a jolt. 

To land a 4-ton missile, which is 
what the Russians say this vehicle was, 
would take a parachute over 1,000 feet 
square (1,000,000 square feet) and 
50 times as thick as regular nylon 
parachutes. 

Actor Gagarin told about being 
“weightless” and "floating around" in 
the cabin.” 

He claimed he ate a meal during this 
time. He didn’t explain how he could 
have gotten the food which was ‘‘float- 
ing around" while he was "floating 
around too." 

He didn't explain why he needed 
food when the flight took only 90 


minutes, and it took six hours for his 
last meal to digest. 

The belief is that a missile, or cap- 
sule, or vehicle, went up all right with 
Sergi Ilyushin as a passenger. 

And that it either never came down, 
or came down with such a sudden stop 
that the unfortunate "cosmonaut" was 
made into mincemeat. 


It is also believed that Krushchev 
pulled this gigantic international hoax 
to take the Russian people's minds off 
their plight which is known to be any- 
thing but pleasant. 


K himself said they could put up 
with their "hardships" when they re- 
alized their country had "again" out- 
distanced the capitalist United States. 


In the word "again" he was refer- 
ring to an earlier hoax when the Rus- 
sians claim to have hit the moon with 
a nuclear missile and to have sent a 
rocket beyond it and taken a picture of 
the moon's backside. 

The release they gave out was clear- 
ly a picture of the moon, which is in 
all schoolbooks, touched up with an 
artist's brush to look like something 
different. 


Editor: 


Where is the place in Bucks County 
called Dnnks Ferry, I cannot find it on 
my map. 

EFG 
Perkasie 


Dear Mr. Clark: 


One of the earliest ferries across the 
Delaware River, it ran between what 
is now Eddington, Bucks County, Pa., 
and Beverly, N. J. “Dunk” was the 
nickname of its proprietor, one Dun- 
can Williamson, a Scotsman who came 
to America in the early 1660's and es- 
tablished his ferry about 1667. He 
died in 1700. The name survives today 
in Dunk’s Ferry Road, Eddington, 
which leads to the site of the old ferry 
landing. 

G. C. 


Dear Sit: 


I do not know how familiar you are 
with the rural parts of upper Bucks, 
but we are fond of boarding our An- 
cient Mariner, and cruising the rural 
roads. 

Do you know that a short distance 
from your present home is a spot where 
the rare Fringed Gentian ‘tan be 
found? Let us hope that those who 
have little respect for preserving our 
rapidly dwindling species of rare wild 
flowers will not discover this spot, and 
tear out by the roots these specimens. 


Sophie S. Walbert 
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HELP TAME THE WILD RIVER 


T he lessons of the great flood of 

1955 should not be forgotten. 
The four states in the Delaware Valley 
and the Federal Government are plan- 
ning soil and water conservation and 
flood protection based upon a multi- 
million dollar study by the U. S. Army 
Engineers. The plan includes scores of 
recreation areas around large and small 


dams on the Delaware and its tribu- 
taries. Some will be built by the federal 
government, some by the states and 
some through the cooperation of the 
Soil Conservation Services under Pub- 
lic Law 566. The large state dam and 
park on the Tohickon is part of the 
army engineers program and will be 
built by the state. Very likely the 
Neshaminy Valley will receive treat- 
ment similar to the nationally famous 
Brandywine Valley with a series of 
small dams. This is made possible by 
the action of the Bucks County Com- 
missioners in establishing a Soil Con- 
servation District. 


To administer the basic elements of 


By Hal H. Clark 


the program a Compact has been pass- 
ed by the four states of Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, New Jersey and New York 
and is now being considered by Con- 
gress. It makes the four states and the 
Federal Government equal partners. 


The program cannot be successful 
without the cooperation of all citizens 
and political sub-divisions. Flood plain 
zoning, protection of all stream val- 
leys, pollution abatement, efficient 
planning and regional cooperation are 
among some of the urgently required 
needs which will succeed only with 
widespread citizen backing. 


If you want to be sure that the land 
you live on will be protected from 
floods, that you will always have pure 
water and good soil in which to raise 
your food, green belts to keep the 
healing touch of nature near your 
door, woodlands and meadows and 
streams for healthy sport and if you 
want your children to enjoy all these 
benefits, please take an active part in 
bringing this great project to a success- 
ful conclusion. A 


These Mennonite women traveled from Blooming Glen to Riegels- 
ville and New Hope to help cleanup. No pay—thank you. 


They Will Always Remember Diane 


veryone who lived along the Delaware River on the 

Pennsylvania side or along the New Jersey shore from 
Riegelsvilie to Eddington, during August 1955 will always re- 
member DIANE. 


Diane was a hurricane, named by the United States Weather 
Bureau, Why the policy of the Bureau to always name a hurri- 
cane after a woman is not a mystery to those men with an 


unhappy family life! *There is no fury like a woman's." 


Diane blew into the Delaware Valley from Wilmington, N. C. 
in early August 1955 and the lands sodden with the waters of 
Connie, who had come and gone a short time before, left the 
Delaware River with only one course, that was to roar down 
its bed in protest against the flood waters from the mountain 


streams, tributary to the Delaware. 
It all started on August 18, 1955 and the next day it had 


Point Pleasant postmaster's house on right. He had just remodeled it at a cost of $6000.00 


completed its devastating ruin. Thousands stumbled through the 
wreckage of their homes and their businesses for a week. 


Army, Navy and Commercial helicopters raced through the 
air, rescuing the victims and carrying food and clothing into 
the areas cut-off from land. Throughout the valley National 
Guardsmen were called to maintain order, guard against loot- 
ing and control traffic. Civil defense organizations were called 
upon to meet a real crisis. 


^W 


The Red Cross and the Salvation Army performed magnifi- 
cently. President Eisenhower made an aerial survey of the 
stricken area and then conferred with the governors of the 
afflicted states. It was the greatest catastrophe ever to occur in 
the Delaware Valley. 


A complete story of the disaster cannot be told in words but 
the picture review in this issue of BUCKS COUNTY LIFE will 
convey a better idea of how vicious a hussy like Diane can 
misbehave, 
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(Upper picture): Main Street, New Hope, Abbott's News stand on left, the second day of the flood. 
(Lower picture): Flood victims of Riegelsville, Pa. being fed at St. Peter's Church. The town was al- 
most torn apart. 


(Upper picture): Ferry Street, New Hope, showing Library on right and Playhouse Inn in background. 
(Lower picture) : The splintered home along the Delaware Canal just below Raubsville, Pa. 
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(Upper picture) : Miller's Antique Shop at Riegelsville, Pa. was only a shambles after Diane swept by. 
(Lower picture): The owners of these two houses could not tell which was theirs after the flood. These 
houses were found near Riegelsville. 
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(Upper picture): Diane in all its fury wrecked the Stryker home and set it down on Highway 611 near 
Riegelsville. 

(Lower picture): A bridge was never more completely blocked than this bridge between Easton, Pa. and 
Phillipsburg, N. J. 
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Flood victims waiting at entrance of Point Pleasant Baptist Church to receive ty- 
phus shots. 


Cleaning up wreckage 
Riegelsville, Pa. 


in front of Indian Rock Hotel below 


AUGUST 


Unbinds her hair 
And flings her high-heeled shoes 


Aside, to squish soft dust between 
Her toes. 


WILD FLOWERS 


Snatched from a field 
In carefree bliss 

The instant beauty 
Has come to this. 
Snared in a vase 

By domestic hand 
Captured, they wilt 
In frail reprimand, 
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Food, shelter, and clothing was giv- 
en to flood sufferers at St. Peter's 
Church at Riegelsville, Pa. 
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All that was left of this house in 
Lehnenburg between Kintnersville 
and Riegelsville, Pa. 
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T his house was swept down the Delaware River, then 
rested in the canal at Raubsville, Pa. 


Cleaning up after the flood, South Main Street, New Hope. 


PETE--AND THE FLOOD... 


As Told to Peggy Lewis — 


In Two Installments 


E verybody knows Peter Pascuzzo— 
at least everybody in Solebury 
Township. He's a six footer with a 
little of the greying Ronald Coleman 
about him. Eight years ago he repro- 
duced the mule-drawn barges that used 
to travel these inland waterways carry- 
ing supplies as far as Easton. Now they 
take pleasure trips from New Hope to 
Lumberville. Pete always plays a big 
part in the organization and work on 
the annual fair. He is an important 
member of the local volunteer fire de- 
partment. In 1959, be was voted man 
of the year along with Al Dubree. Peo- 
ple have trouble pronouncing his 
name, but he prefers his nickname, 
Picasso. There is a story he has to tell 
which begins with the river rising 
rapidly. 


n August 18, 1955, at 12 

o'clock, noon, I was sitting 

on a bench in front of Lee's 
store. A woman came up to me and 
said to me, "Why don't you get down 
there and help Mrs. Beulah Smith to 
get her stuff upstairs because the river's 
rising fast, and it's flooding?" So I get 
some other boys. We get down there, 
and we move stuff upstairs for her. 
'Course the water is coming in fast on 
the first floor. 

So I walk uptown and walk up on 
the bridge where I heard a guy phonin’ 
up at the other end, wherever that was 
— Easton or Stroudsburg — that they 
had a bad storm up there. Water was 
comin' down. The river was rising. 
And I heard this gentleman say, "The 
river is going to rise eighteen inches an 
hour until 6 o'clock tomorrow morn- 
ing." So course I came back down into 
town and told everybody, and they 
thought that I was kiddin' 'em — that 
the river was risin' fast. So I gotta lot 
of boys together, stopped my truck in 
front of the Inn, and we asked people 
if they wanted to move. So we started 
down South Main Street. We moved 
two or three families that believed in 
us up to the high school. Then we 
went around Waterloo Street and ask- 
ed 'em if THEY wanted to move be- 
cause, we told 'em, the river was risin'. 
They believed us too, and we moved 
their stuff to the high school. 

So now we go up to Lee's store, and 
I put Bob Turner's truck in front of 
Lee's store because I knowd Lee could- 
n't take the blunt. He just had his 
store fixed up; and he wasn't in, but 
his father-in-law was there. So I said, 
"Bud, you better let us move your 


stuff outta here," I says, " ‘Cause this 
rivers risin." He says, "You ain't 
gonna move nothin' outta there. Ain't 
gonna steal these cigarettes and stuff 
offa him," he says. "He's down the 
shore," he says, "An you people are 
crazy. The river isn't gonna rise." 
"Awright," I says, "You know he just 
has his store fixed up, and he can't 
stand the loss.” 

So I went to the Pleasant Store and 
asked Will Barney if he wanted help, 
and he said, "no, he would take a 
chance." Course he got caught. Went 
over to Sammy's — Sammy Michael's, 
and he said, "No, he would take a 
other people." He says, “I'll take a 
chance." 

So we went up North Main Street 
and we start moving a few people out. 
Right across from the Fire House, we 
moved two pianos out. And we ask 
Ray Dean if he wanted to move. He 
says, No." Marge Brennan, course she 
says, "Move that dining room set," 
she says. "If it's gone I'm gonna need 
a new one. That'll be my chance to get 
a new one." 

So then we go over to Miss Farmer's 
house and ast her. And soon as we get 
into the door she says, "Well, save my 
preserves." I says, "Look, lady, we 
came here to move your furniture. We 
didn't come here to save any pre- 
serves." So the kid says, "Well, there's 
your chance," he says, "to save the old 
lady's pisserves." So she went over and 
sat in the chair, and I said, "Now, 
look, don't get excited. We came here 
to help to move your furniture up- 
stairs or take it out to the school." She 
says, "I want my preeserves saved." So 
I says, "Awright, lady, we'll save your 
pisserves, later on," I says. "You want 
this furniture moved upstairs or out to 
the high school?" She says, “Well, 
move it upstairs." So we moved it up- 
stairs. An this boy says, "There's your 
chance for savin' the old lady's pis- 
serves." "Aw," I says, "Why don't 
you shut up!" So I says, "Where is 
your husband?" She says, "He's out- 
side gettin’ a coupla baskets." “Well,” 
I says, "We're all through. Let him 
save your pisserves. He's your hus- 
band." An she says, "Aw, he's too 
old." I says, "Whaddya mean he's too 
old?" I says. "He's your husband, ain't 
he?" And she says, "Well, now you 
just don't get too fresh," She says, 
"You come on here, an I'll show you 
where the preeserves are." She took 
us down the cellar, and we took the 
two baskets 2n brought her pisserves 
up. I felt like two cents. 


by Joseph Crilley 


So from there we go up a little 
father, and we go up to Marty Fleger- 
hill's house. Course he tole us we was 
nuts . . . that the river wasn't gonna 
come up. I says, "Awright, Marty, but 
don't say that I didn't warn you," I 
says, "Because I heard that man onna 
bridge said this water was gonna come 
up, and I measured it. An it's gonna be 
about four foot in this street." "Ah," 
he says, "You're nuts." I says, "Aw- 
right." So he gives us a chair and a 
television like was doin' us a favor. 

From there we go to Jake Brown's, 
and I said, "Jake," I said, "You want 
any stuff moved?" He said, "No," he 
said, "You're all wet on this." I says 
"Jake, I might be. I hope I am." I 
says, "For the people's sake." So I 
says, "You better let us move that 
furniture and them rugs upstairs or out 
to the school or else forget about it.” 

So we went to other houses after. 
They chased us. We come back to the 
Main St. apartments; and a lady there 
with a club, she chased us. She says we 
was nuts. We belong in a sanousylum.... 

So then from there we came back 
to Sammy Michael's store, and ast him 
if he still wanted move. He says, 
"No." He says, "Go head." He says, 
“TIl take a chance." 

So then we went to the Andy Hart 
Shop, and they called Salley O'Conner 
which was up at the Cape Cod. I don't 
know what the answer was, but we 
moved some of their stuff — not too 
much because they thought we was 
nuts too. 


We went along and anybody wanted 
to move, why we was ready to move 
them. We had then about fifteen, 
twenty trucks. We had about sixty, 
seventy boys helpin' us. So then, the 
water started comin' up Main Street, 
and we still went aroun and ast them, 
and they says, "Nope, you're crazy." 
An I says, "Well, here's the water." 
So we had one more piano to move. 
We moved that up to the high school. 
So we thought we'd all go home and 
eat and wait awhile to see how the 
thing turned out. 
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When I came home Mary had left 
a note which said that she left me. So 
I said to my brother-in-law, “Well, 
look, there's nothin' we can do about 
it." So, well, I didn't say nuthin' for 
about 3 days. 

The meanwhile the water kept risin’ 
and risin’. So we're standin’ on the 
corner of Bridge Street and North 
Main Street. Who's standin’ on the 
corner but Wesley Dorman. An the 
water is risin’ an risin’ so I says to 
Wesley, "Wes, we better go and take 
that money outta the safe before it gets 
all wet," I says. "This thing is gonna 
rise above those steps." "Oh," he says, 
"I couldn't do that." Course I was ony 
kiddin' him. 

So then Mike — Bess Smith's friend 
— came to me and had said to me, 
"Pete, would you go down and get 
Bess?" The water was gettin' higher 
and higher on North Main Street. I 
says, "Wlhatsa matter?" "Well," he 
says, "Well, she's still in the house." 
"Oh," I says, that can't be, Mike." 
"Yeh," he says, "She's still down 
there." So we go down. An, of course, 
down at that little incline at Mechanic 
Street the water was pretty deep, and 
it's comin' though that row of houses. 

So 'bout four of us went in, and 
here's Bess Smith playin' the piano. 
The waters up to her breast. She's 
playin' the piano and got a highball up 
on the piano. And I says, "Come on, 
Bess, you gotta get outta here. This 
rivers gonna come higher." She says, 
"Well, I'm good ole Captain Smith," 
she says, "T'm gonna go down with the 
ship." “Well,” I says, "Come on, 


you're gonna get outta here." Mark . 


Emery says, "Well, look, it's her home. 
She can do with it whatever she wants 
with it." "Well," I says, "This is a 
flood comin', in case you don't know 
it, Mark, and she's gonna get outta 
here if we have to drag her out." So 
finally I says, "Come on, Bess. This 
thing is gettin’ serious." First thing I 
know there was a window went in on 
the other side and left more water in. 
Now it's up above her breast, and I 
says, "Now, ya see!" So, finally she 
agreed to come out, and we walked her 
through the water. Comin' down a- 
cross the street there, one of the boys, 
I grabbed him by the head there and 
pulled him outta the water. The water 
was up to our neck. 

So finally we got her out and then 
we had to go down to Jim Connelly's 
to get him out. We went down and got 
him out and set all his furniture up 
high. Then Bud Springer, of course, 
we had to get the ambulance to get 
Bud Springer's mother to the hospital 
because the water was gettin' high 
down there. 

I saw Murphy on the street. He says, 
"Did ya hear from your wife?" I says, 
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“Why, whatsa matter?” He says, 
“Well, there's an ugly rumor gone 
around the town that you murdered 
her." "Aw, I says, "Don't be silly.” 
So I says, '']']] hear from her in a few 
days." So the water kept comin’ up. 


Now everybody’s hollerin’ they wan- 
na move. We can’t get the trucks here. 
We started up North Main Street to 
some of the people that didn’t wanna 
move in the beginnin’. So when I told 
them that we couldn't get in with the 
trucks anymore, course everybody set 
by and waited for the crest to come. 
Well, we stayed up all night sittin' 
down at Mechanic Street on Peg 
Lewis's wall. So we watched the big 
mushrats or whatever kind of rats 
they was crawlin’ out an comin’ over 
the bridge on the railing. Then Hally 
that lives in next to the last house on 
Mechanic Street says, "Gee, we better 
go down, I forgot I ony got the furni- 
ture on the second floor.” 


He says, "We better take it on the 
third floor." I says, "Awright," I says, 
"Here's a boat." So we got in a boat. 
It was my brother-in-law, Hally, Ran- 
dall Harris and myself. We start down 
Mechanic Street in this boat. Just as 
we get the middle of the house, here 
comes an out house floatin’ between 
the houses. I reached and grabbed the 
branch of a tree, and the other boys 
grabbed ahold of me; and the boat 
went from under us. Well, we had a 
terrible job. So, finally, we swam and 
we swam to Hally's house. We moved 
the stuff all up on the third floor. Now 
it's the second time we did it. So then 
we come back up, and I thought I was 
standin’ on the wall which I walked 
along, rather, and I thought it was 
wider than it was. And I stepped off 
an went clean overboard when Hally 
and my brother-in-law grabbed me and 
pulled me out. 


When we came back from Hally's 
house someone had told us that Conny 
Oliver was up on the third floor with 
a litle baby, and she was ready to 
have another baby. So we swam over 
and forced the door open and shouted 
up the steps. And she says, "I'm not 
coming down." I says, "You'd better 
come down. We're coming up after 
you. This is a terrible flood." So she 
came down with a child in her arms, 
and she was ready to . . . ready to 
have another child. And we had a 
rough time marchin' 'em through the 
water. And we got ‘em over on dry 
ground. Of course, I told her to come 
over to my apartment, her and her 
husband; and they*stayed up there till 
other arrangements was 
them to stay. So then we came up; 
swam over to Peg Lewis’ wall and we 
waited for the water too. It was still 
risin'. 


made for 


So the morning when the crest 
came, I came up to the canal, and there 
was Bert Lewis, Daniel Dane, Ray 
Dean and myself; and a boy from 
Trenton was keepin' the canal clean 
and stoppin' it from flooding over. 
A bench came down and got caught 
in the aquaduck, the aquaduck — 
whatever you call it. And we pulled 
it out and let the water through. And 
we got scared it was gonna be the end 
of New Hope cause it only had an- 
other inch to go. If it hadda, all the 
banks woulda went out. But ina mean- 
time I was asked to get some dynamite 
so we could blow the canal up out at 
Phillips Mill. And I said, "It's a very 
dangerous thing." And a fella said, 
“TH assume the responsibility." And I 
said, "All right, if you want." I got 
him some dynamite, and he went up 
there and blew the canal out which 
was a relief to us — a relief to the 
canal, rather, which helped very much. 

About five minutes of six that 
morning — or the next morning, ra- 
ther — it started to go down. So we 
waited and waited. Finally, that after- 
noon, she was down pretty well. By 
that night she was down pretty well. 
So I run into Murphy. Mayor Roma 
was there. I says, "Look, Mayor, is it 
all right if I say that I'm councilman 
Picasso from New Hope? I would like 
to get a flusher wagon in here from the 
city of Philadelphia. I think I can. I'll 
call the Mayor and TIl tell him there 
are circumstances." He says, “Call 
him." So I called the Mayor's office, 
and I got ahold of the Mayor. And I 
asked him if he would please send us 
a flusher wagon to flush our streets 
because we was afraid of an epidemic 
breaking out. He says, "You'll have 
one there in two hours." And sure 
enough in two hours it was here. 

Well, for four days and four nights 
we washed all the mud down. We had 
it nice and clean. So now comes innoc- 
ulation. And I got scared, and I took 
off. So finally they found me — Dr. 
Young's wife found me in front of 
Lee's sittin on the bench there near 
the doorway. She says, "You better go 
on home and get some sleep." I says, 
“Well, Mrs. Young, I can't sleep. I'm 
so tired and so worried I can't sleep." 
I says, "If you get me a sleepin' pill, 
I'll go home and try to git a few hours 
sleep." So sure enough she did, and I 
went home. I don't remember coming 
out again, but they say I did. And I 
came down Lee's store, and I fell a- 
sleep on the bench when Curt Weiler 
brought me home. And I hadda about 
5 or 6 hours good sleep, and I got up. 
So that morning or the next morning 
there was a lot of Amish people came 
in from Lancaster County — all from 
up that part of the country, and they 
brought enough food with them to 
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PETE 


feed the whole town. And we start 
cleaning up the cellars and all the rub- 
bish, and they did a terrific job. And 
we thanked them. On top of that we 
had about fifty, sixty pieces of fire 
equipment pumping out cellars, clean- 
ing out the cellars, flushing the houses 
down, getting the mud outta them. 
Now they put us under Marshall Law. 
They declared a State of Emergency. 
Of course, I stood guard at Sammy’s 
store for five days and five nights. A 


THE CHIGGER 


he Indians called them ‘‘No-see- 
ums” because they are invisible to 
normal eyesight. Squaws learned to 
protect themselves from attack by 
larding themselves over with salty 
grease before going out to pick black- 
berries or to harvest medicinal herbs. 
The first knowledge of them moderns 
often get is when they are awakened 
broken out with red swellings that itch 
and sting worse than mosquito bites, 
and that have the terrifying effect of 
some strange new disease. In large 
numbers they can cause a fever, and if 
the swellings are rubbed they some- 
times become infected, but they are 
usually gone in a few days. 

Like ticks, caterpillars and poison 
ivy, chiggers have been increasing in 
recent times due to soil bank farms and 
other idle lands, and they are particu- 
larly troublesome in parts of our 
county this year. They breed in decay- 
ing vegetable matter, and are encount- 
ered in meadows, roadsides and even 
gardens. The Entomology Research 
Branch of the Department of Agri- 
culture has done research in the natur- 
al history of chiggers and their control 
for man and animals, but have found 
no way of discovering chigger-infested 
spots until after the evidence by the 
bitten. 

A good hard shower and rub-off is 
recommended after exposure is sus- 
pected. There are numerous modern 
versions of the squaw grease in drug 
stores, liquid or salve with which the 
skin can be coated for protection (but 
repellents should not be applied to the 
clothes). Homely remedies found ef- 
fective for relieving the bites include 
a salt and soap impasto, and some find 
rubbing alcohol effective, or a drop of 
colorless nail polish applied to the 
welt. 

Old folk beliefs about chiggers in- 
clude the one about their being drawn 
through the clothing by the warmth of 
the body, and thére burrowing into 
the flesh. On the contrary the minute 
creature travels over the body at a 
tremendous speed until it finds a vuln- 
erable area "vhere it makes its attack 
with its vicious mouth equipment. A 
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Where Waterloo Street, New Hope met its Waterloo. 
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BIBLIOPHILE'S GHOST 
A very Strakosh, (Mrs. W. K. Den- 

ham), one of New Hope's newer 
residents, off and on for ten years 
handled publicity and ghosted for the 
world's greatest book collector and 
dealer, Dr. Abraham Simon Wolf 
Rosenbach, variously known as Doctor 
R. and Rosy. Through her articles in 
Fortune, The New Yorker, the Satur- 
day Evening Post, she earned the dis- 
tinction of bringing glamor to the 
world of rare books and making a 
myth out of a man — wishful thinking 
for most of the P. R. field. 


Avery Strakosch on her terrace a- 
bove the Mill Pond. 
Photo—Peg Lewis 


An engaging, vital woman, she lives 
in an apartment above the Mill Pond 
in The House of the Stone Lion. Her 
time is spent completing assignments 
on a range of subjects including her 
specialty, wild waterfowl, collaboration 
with them virtually impossible since 
they shun this particular section of the 
Delaware. 


SCULPTURE SHOW 

Dr. David Slade and his wife Mar- 
cia, a talented painter, are planning an 
exhibition of the sculpture of Harry 
Rosin. The preview date is Sunday, 
September 24 at 295 Logan Street, 
Doylestown, Pa.; and the show will 
be open to the public the following 
week. 


Driving Across Bucks County 


FORT McINNIS 

Twelve year old Jeffrey Osterman, 
of Churchville, bugler for the Hamp- 
ton Legion, had the thrill of his life 
at the Battle of Bull Run re-enacted at 
Manassas, Va., July 21-23. 

Jeff left July 20 with his Dad, ad- 
vertising executive, John P. Osterman, 
and they bivouacked on the battle field 
with their Legion. 

The Hampton Legion is the only 
Confederate unit this side of the Mas- 
on-Dixon line. Bucks County based, it 
is a re-activated unit of an actual Civil 
War fighting force, which was found- 
ed by General Wade Hampton, weal- 
thy South Carolina plantation owner. 
It combined artillery, cavalry and in- 
fantry troops in one unit. 


| yes T uum 
Jeffrey Osterman 


The present Legion of 52 men, 
most of them with Union backgrounds, 
was organized in 1950. It contains men 
of 17 to 56 from all walks of life, all 
joined by a common interest in the 
War between the States. 

"Fort McInnis," a farm owned by 
one of the members a few miles south 
of Doylestown, is headquarters for the 
group. Members make their own lead 
bullets and fire muskets and cannon 
on the farm, dressed in authentic re- 

licas of Civil War uniforms, they re- 
enact battles of the war. 

As members of the North-South 
Skirmish Association and the Mid- 
Atlantic Regional Skirmishers, .they 
compete in national competitive shoot- 
ing and battles re-enacted on the orig- 
inal battlefields. 


MENTAL HEALTH 
OPPORTUNITIES 

rs, William (Gloria) Shipley of 

Mechanicsville, Pa., just received 
a full scholarship to Bryn Mawr for 
her Masters Degree in Social Work. 
Specializing in psychiatric case work, 
her field work placement will be The 
Norristown State Hospital which 
serves this county. 

This recognition of merit calls to 
mind the pressing need for personnel 
in the field of mental health. In this 
state alone (according to the 1961 
Bulletin of Pennsylvania Mental 
Health, Inc.), figures show the im- 
mediate necessity for "131 more psy- 
chiatrists, 51 more psychologists, 95 
more social workers, 619 more regis- 
tered nurses, 1226 more attendants and 
234 more activity therapists in the 
state mental health system." Dr. Camp 
of Norristown, working with a staff of 
36 psychiatrists, would be happy with 
60, a number well under the figure set 
by the American Psychiatris Associa- 
tion. Any young person interested in a 
career where he would answer an im- 
mediate need and benefit large groups 
would do well to look into the field of 
mental health where many full scholar- 
ships and partial aids are offered. 


HAPPY BIRTHDAY 


. . . Seen at Chez Odette's new gar- 

den on the Delaware: Mary Sarg Mur- 
phy (daughter of Tony Sarg, and 
ormer proprietor of the Tony Sarg 
Shop in New Hope, present resident 
of Sarasota, Florida) celebrating hus- 
band John's birthday to the jazz of 
Peanuts Hucko. Maestro Hucko or- 
ganizes a group of musicians, different 
each week, who play Monday evening 
jazz concerts at Odette's. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF 
BEING LOCAL 


. . . Overheard at the Renaissance 
Restaurant in New Hope: Customer 
inquiring of Donna Sigler, artist and 
weekend waitress, whether the Ren- 
aissance prints on the wall were by 
local artists. Donna's quick answer: 
"Rembrandt and Botticelli are local, 
but the rest are from New York." 


S. J. Perelman, the humorist of Er- 
winna, until recently a T.V. holdout, 
has released his "Acres and Pains" to 
Ziv-United Artists for a T.V. Series. 
It is based on Perelman's career as a 
gentleman farmer in Bucks County. 
The series will relate the vivid assaults 
of nature and natives on an author 
"with a high heart, a flash of citronella 
and a fork for toatsing marshmallows.” 
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CARVERSVILLE MAN 


COLLECTS 


BUCKS COUNTY CLOCKS 


C larence Overpeck of Carversville 
had been an expert cabinetmaker 
for many years when he went to visit 
a Quaker neighbor who had moved to 
the Newtown Friends Boarding Home 
a little more than ten years ago. 

Ön that occasion he first saw a 
beautiful grandafther's clock that in- 
trigued him, not only by its beauty, 
but also by the words “Joseph Ellicott, 
Buckingham” on the face. Mr. Over- 

eck became so interested in the clock 
that he did some research on Ellicott, 
who had been a miller as well as a 
cabinetmaker, and came to the con- 
clusion that he had most probably 
lived in the very stone house in Carv- 
ersville that Mr. Overpeck himself had 
grown up in. During Ellicott’s lifetime 
(1732-1780) Carversville had been 
part of Buckingham as Solebury Town- 
ship had not yet come into being. 

Fascinated by the clock but unable 
to buy it, Mr. Overpeck set about mak- 
ing a faithful copy. Since the original 
was made of walnut, he wasparticular- 
ly fortunate in gaining possession of 
some walnut that had been purchased 
for rifle stocks in the first World War 
but, not having been used for that pur- 
pose, had had thirty years to age. Thus 
in 1950 he was able to produce a real 
masterpiece of reproduction which he 
fitted with new works imported from 
Germany and which has been keeping 
excellent time ever since. 

Mr. Overpeck’s interest in grand- 
father clocks, whiich dates from this 
experience, has led to his acquiring a 
collection of them. Today he owns 
twelve, nine of which are signed by 
such famous names as James Kinkead, 
Thomas Norton, Adam Brant and Har- 
ry Gotshalk. In addition, he has three 
smaller clocks, also collector's pieces, 
consisting of two Eli Terrys and a 
Broadman and Wales, as well as an 
antique German-made ‘‘wag-on-the- 
wall,’ a sort of grandfather clock 
without case. 

Mr. Overpeck’s pride and joy, how- 
ever, is a clock that he is quite sure is 
the work of Benjamin Rittenhouse, 
brother of David Rittenhouse. Perhaps 
the most famous of all Pennsylvania 
cabinetmakers, the Rittenhouse’s works 
are so prized that today all of them 
are in museums or the very finest pri- 
vate collections. Déspite the fact that 
his clock is unsigned, Mr. Overpeck 
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By Marguerite Karaczan 


assumes its authenticity from the fact 
that its identical twin is in the Mon- 
tague collection in Norristown. 

Restoring antique clocks is a job 
requiring a high degree of skill, but 
Mr. Overpeck feels that he comes by 
his talents quite naturally since he is a 
descendant of John Townsend, a Penn- 
sylvania cabinetmaker who migrated to 
New England in the early part of the 
eighteenth century and became one of 
that area's finest furniture craftsmen. 

No amateur himself, Mr. Overpeck 
worked for nineteen years refinishing 
and restoring antiques for the Porter 
brothers in Doylestown. When they 
closed down their cabinet shop to make 
room for contemporary furniture, Mr. 
Overpeck moved his operations back 
to Carversville where he had long done 
small jobs for his neighbors and where 
he still does some work for the Port- 
ers, Now located directly across the 
main street from the little stone house 
where he grew up, he is engaged in 
making his home over into a veritable 
treasure house of antiques and his own 
fine reproductions, as well as carrying 
on a thriving business. 

In all his efforts he has the invalu- 
able assistance of the charming and 
well-informed lady he married three 
years ago. Joyce Overpeck shares both 
his enthusiasm for and his knowledge 
of antiques, and is herself a former 
employee of the Porters where her 
specialty was, and still is, drapery and 
upholstery work. The way in which 
their skills complement each other is 
everywhere evident in their beautiful 
home — in the tester beds Mr. Over- 
peck has fashioned and Mrs. Overpeck 
has covered, in the upholstered chairs 
they have jointly created and in the 
exquisite draperies that frame their 
fine clocks. Together they look forward 
to the day when all the finishing 
touches will be done, including the 
installation of the panelling which 
they have acquired, some from the 
Governor Earle house on Rittenhouse 
Square and some from the old farm- 
house that formerly stood on Hen- 
drick’s Island in the Delaware just 
north of Center Bridge. 

Sharing all this beauty are Mrs. 
Overpeck’s two daugherst by a former 
marriage — Ann, sixteen, and nine- 
year-old Paula May. In addition to the 
charming miniature pieces the girls 


now enjoy, their mother has already 
begun an excellent collection of an- 
tique bedspreads for them to have 
when they are grown. 

The Overpecks regularly make for- 
ays into the Pennsylvania countryside 
in search of grandfather clocks, which 
are getting harder and harder to find. 
All too often, those they do come on 
need Mr. Overpeck's finest restoration 
skills, as their former owners apparent- 
ly thought nothing of lopping off a 
few hand-turned finials to make them 
fit a low-ceilinged room, or even of 
hacking off a bit of the back of a 
clock to make it fit more easily be- 
tween joists or in a corner. In mend- 
ing these ravages. Mr. Overpeck con- 
sults his reference books on antiques 
to make sure that his restoration comes 
as close as possible to the original. 

Although she appreciates her hus- 
band's antique clocks as much as he 
does, Mrs. Overpeck is looking for- 
ward with special enthusiasm to a gift 
he has promised to make for her. This 
will be a grandmother's clock, a scaled- 
down version of a grandfather's clock 
that will be only thirty-two inches 
high and will repose on a shelf on 
the wall. 

Needless to say, this future heirloom 
will require much time and patience, 
but anyone interested in seeing the 
Overpeck's collection as it now stands 
may do so by visiting the Carversville 
Village Fair, to be held in the Odd- 
fellow's Hall on September 16th, 1961 
(rain date, September 23rd). It is to 
be hoped that many people will avail 
themselves of this opportunity to see 
an unusual display of fine craftsman- 
ship. A 
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To our Readers and 
Advertisers 


When the demise of the Bucks 
County Traveler was announced I al- 
most cried. I was the Traveler's origin- 
al publisher. To bring an end to my 
suppressed grief, I started the Bucks 
County Life. 

This new magazine has now arrived 
at a point where I can no longer ab- 
sorb the loss in money it brought each 
month. 

It takes money to publish a maga- 
zine. 

To insure the publishing of The 
Bucks County Life I have given the 
name and good will the magazine has 
collected to a group of generous mind- 
ed Bucks Countians who have organiz- 
ed the Bucks County Publications, In- 
corporated. 

Each of the stockholders are com- 
pletely ignorant of the publishing bus- 
iness but have promised to give me 
complete support in my aim to make 
Bucks County Life the most informa- 
tive and interesting magazine devoted 
entirely to our beautiful Bucks County. 

By the way — the subscription price 
is only $3.00 a year, two years for 
$5.00. May I hope for your subsctip- 
tion shortly. 

—HENRY L. FREKING 


Just made for each other — 
Our matching 
Sweaters and Skirts! 


THE TOWNE SHOP 


NEWTOWN, PA. 


Bucks County’s Favorite 
Ladies Shop 


The Old Traveler — 


Early last June if 
you happened to 
see a chartreuse and 
black Cadillac sta- 
tion wagon with a 
gray-haired lady of 
about sixty-five 
years driving down 
Rockhill roa d, 
through Quaker- 
town and down 
Route 309, roaring 
towards Philadel- 
phia, that was my 
' wife's cousin Lillie. 
She is one of her "kissin' kin" from 
South Carolina, but any similarity be- 
tween Cousin Lillie and any other 
languid Southern lady is coincidental. 


Cousin Lillie, a buxom six footer, 
is a matron of talents with an over- 
whelming generosity, decided opinions 
and the energy of a bulldozer oper- 
ator. 


She arrived at our home in the 
woods on a Friday afternoon accom- 
panied by two bushels of peaches from 
a relative’s orchard and some frozen 
beef in a small picnic refrigerator sent 
by another relative, who happened to 
be defrosting her freezer when Cousin 
Lillie popped in for a chat. 


The rear of her station wagon was 
packed with antiques of every descrip- 
tion, an Early American pine hutch, 
six splat back Chippendale chairs, a 
Pennsylvania dough trough, a large 
Queen Anne Mirror, a pair of Cloi- 
sonne floor lamps and several un- 
identifiable objects. The furniture and 
other odds and ends were earmarked 
for friends up and down the Eastern 
seaboard who had commissioend theit 
purchase by Cousin Lillie, an authority 
on antiques. 


Her cooking skill is of something 
to talk about. She immedaitely estab- 
lished a beachhead in our kitchen. She 
lovingly unwrapped the largest rump 
roast I had ever seen and announced 
that is what we'd cook for dinner. She 
whipped up a peach cobbler Southern 
style, popped it in the oven, and then 
announced that we could make pes 
marmalade out of the rest of the 
peaches. While happily contemplating 
the prospects of a peach marmalade- 
making bee, she suddenly let out a 
scream, dove out the front door toward 
her voluptuous wagon and emerged 
with a forgotten bushel of green to- 
matoes which she announced we would 
forthwith turn into a good supply of 
green tomato pickle. 
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"I don't believe I have enough con- 
tainers for all this preserving" my 
wife remarked. "Oh, don’t worry about 
that, cried Cousin Lillie, I have a big 
box of pint jars in my car." 


One thousand slices of green to- 
matoes later and the pickling process 
was underway. We then sat down 
with the two bushels of peaches and 
started peeling and slicing. Soon forty 
pints of peach marmalade shone jubi- 
lantly from the kitchen counter top, 
the roast was succulent in the oven 
along with glazed carrots and baked 
potatoes. The peach cobbler gave off 
an appetizing aroma and Cousin Lillie 
beamed with energy and goodwill as 
she dispensed news she brought with 
her. 


After the hearty roast beef dinner, 
Cousin Lillie asked us how long it had 
been since we had turned the living 
room rug. "Why, we put it down a 
year ago when we bought it," said my 
wife. "Well, it's time you turned it 
around," announced Cousin Lillie. 
“See, the nap is wearing in a path in 
front of the kitchen door and in front 
of the couch here.” "Yes, I guess 
we'll have to turn it around one of 
these days,” agreed Dorothy, that’s my 
wife’s name. 


"There's no time like the present," 
insisted Cousiin Lillie. "Come on, if 
we all pitch in, we can move all the 
furniture into the kitchen and hall 
and roll up the rug and turn it around 
without any trouble at all." 


Before I knew what was happening, 
we were moving all the furniture. 
Eventually we had not only turned the 
rug around, but we'd also rearranged 
the furniture three times, ending up 
with an entirely new arrangement. 


"Now," said Cousin Lillie with 
satisfaction, "that will last you another 
year and by then I'll be back to help 


you turn it around again.” 


Early next morning, with the aid of 
a bag of pickling spices extracted from 
the Cadillac's cargo, we finished the 
green tomato pickles. While hunting 
among the furniture and crates for the 
spices, Cousin Lillie came upon a sack 
of ripe cabbages which she directed us 
to start shredding. Her idea was to 
turn the cabbages into a supply of 
French Kraut, a delicacy which she 
said would last about three weeks in 
the refrigerator. 


The kraut recipe, whcih my wife 
wrote down after tasting: Two quarts 


of chopped cabbage she combined with 


two large onions and one green and 
one red bell pepper also chopped fine, 
one cup vinegar, three-fourths cup 
sugar, one teaspoon salt, two teaspoons 
celery seed, one teaspoon mustard seed, 
and two teaspoons tumeric, all of 
which we had on hand. She just mixed 
up all the ingredients, put in jars, and 
stored in the refrigerator. 


By then it was 2 o'clock Saturday, 
and Cousin Lillie announced that it 
was time for her to leave as she was 
due in Philadelphia on Sunday. She 
carefully separated the jars of preserves 
into two piles, hers and ours. We help- 
ed her carry her half of the peach 
marmalade and green tomato pickle to 
the car and tuck the jars in among the 
cargo. In a moment she had kissed us 
both goodbye, jumped into her car, 
and roared out onto the Rockhill Road. 


"Well" I laughed, "they never 
made another like Cousin Lillie.” 


"Does she make a career out of cart- 
ing antiques all over the east and pre- 
serving and pickling things in other 
people's kitchens?” 

"Yes, that is her life," said Dorothy. 
"There's nothing she enjoys more than 
cooking, buying antiques, and travel- 
ing around to visit friends and rela- 
tives, Since her husband died and her 
children are grown and married, she's 
been doing it more or less on a full 
time schedule. She makes steady com- 
missions with her shopping services 
and has a busy and interesting life.” 


"In a way hers is also a useful life 
of service," I say. "Think of all the 
work she accomplished here in less 
than twenty-four hours. And just the 
sheer novelty of a house guest like 
Cousin Lillie is better than a third-row 
center seat at The Bucks County Play- 
house. You know what? What this 
country needs is more Cuosin Lil. 
11651” A 


A Bucks County publication quoted 

me recently as having said that 
“I hope to live to be a hundred, even 
if it kills me." 


I probably said just that, not that I 
am afraid to die but I'm having too 
much fun alive. Then dying is an 
expensive thing. I have discovered 
that a great many people are inter- 
ested in the high cost of dying these 
days. 


A story in a recent issue of The 
Saturday Evening Post entitled "Can 
You Afford to Die" presents a thought- 
ful contribution to this line of think- 
ing. The Post story tells about people 
in San Francisco shocked by the high 
expense of funerals in their area, who 
have set out to do something about it. 


They have organized a co-operative 
memorial society. By bargaining col- 
lectively and signing contracts with 
local morticians, one group found it 
had reduced costs as much as 70 per- 
cent for its members. 


The Post found that while funeral 
costs have soared 42.4 percent, living 
costs have risen about 24.6 percent. 


The average funeral director's bill 
runs about $760 the Post found. This 
does not include charges for cemetery 
plots or other cemetery expenses. 


Burying people in the United States 
amounts to $2 billion a year. The most 
expensive funerals run about $2,800. 
Though one I was told about cost 
$15,000. It was celebrated in Philadel- 
phia. 


Most people are too overcome with 
grief to think with clarity or to exer- 
cise common sense in funeral arrange- 
ments. 


That's why many business men plan 
with their families just what amount 
is to be spent for their funerals. 


There is no funeral society in Bucks 
County that I know of, but there are a 
great many people who do make their 
own arrangements well in advance of 
their death. It costs money to die in 
the United States. Today a fellow can 
hardly afford to get sick, let alone die. 


Unfortunately, death and taxes are 
inevitable. But both are too expen- 
sive. A 


OUR COVER 


Most of us in Bucks County can 
vividly recall the flood of 1955. Flash 
floods left a wake of tragedies all over 
the Eastern Seaboard. In this area, the 
water was still rising August 19; and, 
on the 20th, a halycon day, it reached 
its peak. The little horse on our cover, 
a recurrent symbol, lives a fantasy life 
in the paintings and enamels of Jean 
Patterson Weber, this month's artist. 
Here, he dismally watches the flooding 
river. 


Born in Boston, Mass., Mrs. Weber 
now lives in Buckingham, Pa. After 
her training at tht Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts she did graduate 
work at the Barnes Foundation. She 
has exhibited at Barbara Scofield's in 
Doylestown, Pa., and the Lambertville 
House in Lambertville, N. J. At pres- 
ent, some of her imaginative paintings 
and enamels can be seen at the recently 
established Upstairs Gallery, located 
on the second floor of the Solebury 
Cooperative Association on Main and 
Ferry Streets in New Hope, Pa. 


Latest Editions, Prints, Maps, 
Greeting Cards, Stationery 
CENTER AVE. & COURT ST. 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO, PA. 
Phone WO 8-2131 


The Library BOOK SHOP 


WHEN IT’S TIME FOR SCHOOL 


MAKE THIS THEIR FIRST STOP!... 


@ SLACKS @ SPORT COATS 


@ JACKETS 


@ DRESS SHIRTS @ TIES @ SOCKS 


@ SHOES 
For SCHOOL — 


For DRESS — For PLAY 


Savidge Brothers 


25 SOUTH STATE STREET 
NEWTOWN, PA. 


Phone: 
WORTH 8-3321 


OPEN 
FRI. NITES 


Traditional Creations of 
Warmth and Character 


This Boston Bookcase is one of the more recent charming traditional crea- 
tions added to our group of museum reproductions. Perfect for either your 
%4: Colonial Living or Dining Room. 


| Every piece is, carefully crafted from selected New England Pine built for 
enduring beauty with satin textured hand rubbed finish. 


A careful inspection is certain to delight you. 


THE FURNITURE BARN 
OLD YORK ROAD — U. S. ROUTE 202 
New Hope, Pennsylvania 


VOlunteer 2-2106 
“THE HANDY'S" 


(ountry (ra ers 


629 Second St. Pike (Rt. 232) Southampton 
Below Street Rd. ELmwood 7-1010 


GIFTS — FURNITURE — DECORATIVE ACCESSORIES 
COLONIAL REPRODUCTIONS 
CHINA — GLASS — COPPER — BRASS — PEWTER 


Closed Sunday, Open Week Days 10:30 to 5:30; Tuesday and Friday Evening 7:30 te 9:30 
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For exclusive but not expensive din- 
ing the Warrington Inn is recom- 
mended, closed Sunday. 


Outdoor dining, the favorite spot for Bucks County Playhouse Goodnoe's Farm Dairy Bar at 
performers and their admirers. It's the Logan Inn. Closed Sundays. number of diners than any « 
every day. 
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lamorous Dining, Try one of these 


This charming room has only recent- 
ly been opened in the Bucks Hotel, 
Feasterville. Closed Sunday. 


wtown probably caters to a larger This restful dining spot is one of the many for relaxed dining at 
or eating place in Bucks. Open the Old Anchor Inn. Catering since 1724. Open every day. 
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Don't Just Slap That Mosquito 
Do Something About It 


W hen you swat that pesky mos- 


quito on your forehead, look 
around your own back yard to see if 
you raised the annoying insect in an 
old water-filled can or puddle or rot- 
ting leaves. Swamps and stagnant 
ponds are not the only breeding places 
for mosquitoes. They are, in fact, more 
easily controlled by the crews of the 
Bucks County Mosquito Control Com- 
mission. A large part of their job is 
hunting out obscure breeding places 
unwittingly provided or harbored by 
friend citizen. 

The old rain barrel is passe but dis- 
carded auto tires, plastic play pools 
that are neglected, dying farm ponds, 
even a perpetually damp spot from a 
leaky faucet can breed millions of mos- 
quitoes. ৃ 

The life of a farm pond, according 
to Richard F. Sivel of Penns Park, 
Executive Director of the control 
board, is from twenty to forty years, 
according to its care. Whether natural 
or man-made, these ponds gradually 
fill up with silt. Weeds grow at the 
water's edge, die and pollute the wat- 
er. Leaves blow in and decay. A good 
live pond stocked with fish is no men- 
ace. Mosquitoes will breed only in 
water that is polluted. 

There are 2000 varieties of mos- 
quitoes. One in a bedroom at night 
seems like a family convention. The 
insect is older than recorded civiliza- 
tion, but it is only in the last sixty or 
seventy years that the danger to health 
and life has been realized and a con- 
trol effected. In this country mosquito 
borne diseases such as human malaria, 
filariases, yellow fever and dengue 
have been practically wiped out. The 
great threat in this age of air travel 
is the importation of disease carrying 
mosquitoes from countries where they 
flourish uncontrolled. Unfortunately 
mosquitoes are everywhere, the arctic, 
the tropics, mountain tops and caves. 


The male mosquito is a harmless 
creature, preferring flower nectar to 
human blood. It is the voracious fe- 
male that bores into human skin leav- 
ing an angry, itching red spot. Adult 
females survive through the winters in 
cellars, crawl spaces under buildings, 
road culverts and tree holes. As soon 
as the weather warms, the mosquito 
hunts human blood to start its diges- 
tive egg system working. It lays more 
than 200 eggs at a time, usually on 
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water where they hatch into “wrig- 
glers." They must have decaying or- 
ganic matter to feed on. That is why 
everyone should tidy up his own yard 
while the Commission's crews tidy up 
the county. 

Mosquitoes cost Bucks County about 
$40,000 a year, really a token sum 
for limited control, permitting forty 
summer workers. Mr. Sivel is the only 
full time director. In the season, which 
is considered the time that mosquitoes 
are the most annoying, from May to 
September, three county-owned trucks 
and seven rented ones tour the county, 
spraying DDT solutions on polluted 
water and all breeding places that can 
be reached. This service of spraying 
and fogging is supplied to non-profit 
gan and to individuals as far as the 
schedule and budget allows. All com- 
plaints are promptly investigated and 
rectified as quickly as possible. 

The 1960 report states that "many 
new breeding sites were uncovered 
during our survey work in 1960. Some 
of these had been in existence but had 
escaped detection for various reasons 
in former years, but a disturbingly 
large number were newly created 
breeding areas — low-lying depres- 
sions which hold rainwater, small 
swampy areas created as the result of 
building and road development, newly 
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rays its killing mist on trees and bushes 


By Sara Maynard Clark 


overflowing cesspools and septic tanks, 
water-holding receptacles of all kinds 
and other man-made nuisances. The 
proposed Master Sewage and Water 
Program which has recently been 
worked out by the Health and Plan- 
ning authorities will, if vigorously 
implemented, go a long way toward 
solving many of these problems." 

There is always some opposition to 
general spraying by those who fear the 
injury and destruction of wildlife. The 
local board, under Mr. Sivel, has work- 
ed out DDT and Pyrethrum solutions 
that will effectively destroy mosquitoes, 
eggs, larvae without endangering fish 
and birds. Farmers who practice or- 
ganic methods object to any spraying 
on their land. In these cases it 15 up to 
the landowner to eliminate mosquito 
breeding spots. 

The mosquito problem in Bucks 
County really began with the great 
population "explosion" in the lower 
part of the county. The almost over- 
night change from rural to urban con- 
ditions created problems of drainage 
(Levittown has open drainage ditches) 
sewage and industrial pollution and 
other man-made encouragement for 
mosquitoes, along with a quarter mil- 
lion people for them to feed upon. 

A group of citizens conferred with 
the state health department which ar- 


where larvae breed mosquitoes in high numbers. 


ranged for the aid of a trained director 
and an entomologist. The Bucks Coun- 
ty Planning Commission represented 
the county commissioners. Among in- 
dustries, municipalities, representatives 
of Fairless Hills and Levittown, $13,- 
000 was raised to finance the fist 
mosquito control project. The state as- 
signed Arthur Walter, who had spent 
ten seasons in this work in Delaware 
County and George F. Stauffer, a 
trained entomologist, who put to work 
the first fogging equipment. Then, as 
now, the field crews were made up of 
high school teachers and college stud- 
ents. Major Russell W. Geis, with long 
experience as Principal Sanitary En- 
gineer and Consultant on Insect Con- 
trol for the state gave valuable assist- 
ance in starting this program. 


From this effective beginning was 
evolved the Bucks County Mosquito 
Control Commission, now taken over 
by the county and assisted with contri- 
butions of money from boroughs, 
townships and industries, thus merging 
public and private funds to help rid 
the county of its undesirable inhabit- 
ants, namely C. pipiens (House Mo- 
quito) and A. vexans (Fresh-water, 
rainpool mosquito). Although C. Me- 
lanura, the dangerous carrier of ence- 
phalitis virus has never been found in 
the county, for some unaccountable 
reason. A. sollicitans, the famous New 
Jersey Salt-Marsh mosquito has mi- 
grated far from its natural habitat and 
taken to Bucks County waters. Mr. 
Sivel says that "since this is one of the 
most serious pests known, it will bear 
watching in future seasons to deter- 
mine the extent of local breeding." A 
stereoscopic microscope has been pur- 
chased to aid in the identification of 
species of mosquitoes. 


Bucks County is one of the three in 
the entire state with a mosquito control 
program. The other two are Blair and 
Delaware counties plus the city of 
Philadelphia. At present the executive 
personnel is staffed by Major Russell 
W. Gies, technical consultant, Richard 
F. Sivel, Executive Director and an 
advisory board including Dr. Frank 
B. Maughan of Edgely; Joseph A. 
Ferry, Sr., of Bristol; Ernest K. Bos- 
sert of Quakertown; Wayne W. Locke 
of Edgely; Francis J. Bednarik of Sel- 
lersville and William L. Brehm of 
Pipersville. 


The Commission has printed a leaf- 
let for the benefit of the public; "Ten 
Commandments For Mosquito Con- 
trol" About 2096 of the pests are 
bred locally and as a house mosquito's 
range is very limited it is probably in- 
habiting your own yard. Send for the 
leaflet. A 


Painswick Hall 


ainswick Hall, near Doylestown, 

Pa. Birthplace of Betsy Shewell, 
wife of Benjamin West. The house has 
interest because it was owned and oc- 
cupied by the Shewell family which 
played an important part in the history 
of Bucks County. (Pen drawing by 
Marian Otter, 1887). 


Lawrence Cauffman, born in Phila- 
delphia, August 8, 1769, married 
Sarah Falconer Shewell (eighth child 
of Robert Shewell and grand-daughter 
of Walter Shewell) at Poinswick Hall, 
April 23, 1796, Sarah Falconer Shew- 
ell was a grand-niece of Miss Elizabeth 
Shewell, who married Benjamin West, 
the painter. After their marriage Law- 
rence Cauffman and wife lived at 
Painswick Hall for six years. Cauff- 
man, fine looking and likeable in per- 
sonality, became prominent in social 
and business circles, enjoying the ac- 
quaintance of nearly all the men of 
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note in Bucks County. Prior to his 
marriage he had been in the counting 
rooms of Morris Morris, the financier 
of the Revolution. Upon his removal 
to Bucks County he was appointed by 
Governor Mifflin, a Justice of the 
Peace, for the county (1796). He be- 
came much interested in the movement 
to change the county seat from New- 
town to Doylestown and was a promot- 
er and the secretary of the large meet- 
ing held at John Shaw's Inn in Bed- 
minster Township on Christmas Day, 
1800, at which the first real steps were 
taken to stop the proposed erection of 
a new county building at Newtown 
and to transfer the county seat to a 
more central location. Judge John Bar- 
clay, who took part in this meeting and 
was made a member of the committee 
to present the meeting's petition to the 
Legislature, was a close personal and 
business associate of Lawrence Cauff- 


man. A 
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LANCER 


Lancer 
The New Dodge 
Compact Car for ‘61 


W. H. WATSON & SON 


135 South Main Street — Doylestown, Pa. 


Dodge Sales & Service 


Fillmore 8-4355 - 4542 


Since 1916 W. H. Watson & Son have been known for Good Deals and Fair Dealing. 
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From Footlights 


W hen Sam Iden Thompson, colorful 
citizen of East Rockhill township, 
Bucks County, was born in West Vir- 
ginia, just a frog jump from the Old 
Dominion line, it is said that he chided 
the M.D., who was spanking him into 
life, with the phrase, "Et Tu Brute." 
From that moment he and Thespis 
were buddies for life, and he was 
dramatized every moment of it, wheth- 
er it be on Broadway with Helen 
Hayes, in Bucks County prodding for 
action on misbegotten roads or con- 
founding some of the politicos of the 
Democratic party who are dazed and 
apprehensive of his occult ability to 
focus high brass attention on commun- 
ity necessities of life. How old is Sam? 
He only says that he did not vote for 
McKinley. There is an old legend that 
at six years of age he organized a troop 
of immigrant leprechauns and moun- 
tain nymphs and played a circuit of the 
secret valleys of the Shenandoah. 

A few years later in 1910, he played 
at the Belasco Theater, Washington, 
D.C. The production starred a small 
girl named Helen Hayes Brown. Jump 
eleven years and they met again on the 
boards of the Gaiety Theater, Broad- 
way at 46th St, in New York. The 
play was "Golden Days." Sam had the 
part of Lloyd Henderson and Helen 
Hayes was Mary Ann. 

The romantic and theatrical days of 
New York's Greenwich Village and 
Cape Cod's Provincetown will never 
return, There were heads full of 
genius and empty pockets and the 
heads won. Those pioneers couldn't be 
stopped. They lighted the American 
Stage for all the world to admire and 
praise. Like "Kilroy," Sam was there. 
He was a charter member of the orig- 
inal Provincetown Players and appear- 
ed in their productions both on the 
Cape and in the Macdougal Street 
Theater in the Village. In 1920 they 

roduced for the first time, Eugene 
O'Neill's "Emperor Jones," starring 
Charles Gilpin, with Sam doubling in 
severa] parts. George Cram Cook was 
the director. Those Provincetown Play- 
er Bills carried such names as Jasper 
Deeter, Harry Kemp, Bobby Edwards, 
Susan Glaspell, Edna St. Vincent Mil- 
lay, Eugene O'Neill, Cleon Throck- 
morton and S. Iden Thompson. In the 
revival of "Emperor Jones" on Broad- 
way, Sam gave Moss Hart his first job. 

Sam's horizons widened as the foot- 
lights grew brighter and more numer- 
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Sam Thompson discusses the book "Report of the County Chairman", 


By James Porter 


authored by James A. Michener in the Michener library. 


ous. By 1925 he was Stage Manager 
of the "Barnstormers' Barn" in Pro- 
vincetown, presenting "The Skid 
Road," directed by Frank Shay. The 
next year he directed the Winston- 
Moore players on the Cape in A. A. 
Milne's "Mr. Pim Passes By." 

Succeeding years found him working 
as stage manager in David Belasco's 
“Daddies” which featured Blanch 
Ring; "Kiki" with Lenore Ulric; with 
Sam Harris’ production of “Cradle 
Snatchers” and Ziegfeld’s "Rosalie" 
starring Marilyn Miller. He had parts 
in the Broadway hits, "Ladies Night," 
"The Yellow Kid," "Golden Days" 
and "Going Pp." 

Valuable new skills were developed 
during three years in Cleon Throck- 
morton's Scenic Theater and three 
years more in the arts of designing and 
lighting. 

The Federal Theater Project during 
the nightmare thirties helped keep the 
theater and its artists and craftsmen 
alive. Sam headed the New Jersey sec- 
tion until he was transferred to Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, where he directed 
both negro and white companies. He 
revived "Emperor Jones," producing, 


staging and directing it at the Mayfair 
Theater in New Jersey, with Charles 
Gilpin as lead; then directed Rose Mc- 
Clendon, great negro actress, in "The 
Bottom of the Cup." He had his day 
in Hollywood working an eighteen 
months stint for Fox Film Company 
and appeared in features with Shirley 
Mason, Viola Dana and Jack Holt. 

During the war Thompson sailed 
the high seas as steward on a liner and 
made his greatest discovery — Bucks 
County — where he spent his shore 
leaves and decided it was the place 
T he must spend the rest of his 
ife. 

In 1954 he had his first encounter 
with the then Mayor David Lawrence 
of Pittsburgh. The Allegheny County 
Community Chest wanted ten ten fif- 
teen minute movie shorts produced to 
sell the public on the end results of 
campaign efforts. Apparently he had 
graduated from Hollywood with high 
honors because Sam was the man they 
wanted for casting director and co- 
ordinator. When the job was finished, 
John H. Wade, President of the Acad- 
emy Picture Corporation, which pro- 
duced the series, said: “Mr. Thomp- 


son's public relations ability is excep- 
tional and created a great amount of 
good will for our company here in 
Pittsburgh." 


In six weeks time his work covered 
research, scripting, interviewing over 
400 people for talent, scheduling 
shooting on sound stage, arranging lo- 
cations, handling  carpenters, stage 
hands, electricians and supervision of 
the over-all budget. Mayor Lawrence 
later advised Sam that there was an 
"Oscar" awaiting him in Cleveland. 
"Who pays my expenses?” asked Sam. 
"You do," said the Mayor. "In that 
case," said Sam, "I'm just going to 
give it to you." And so back to Bucks 
County, to a new and beautiful stage 
where potential public service actors 
needed inspiration. Some of them, 
steeped in apathy, lowered their heads 
and butted a bit when they saw him 
coming but it wasn't long before Sam 
was in close and friendly relations 
with almost everybody. 


He was elected Supervisor of East 
Rockhill township and was so good 
that he was elected president of the 
Bucks County Township Officials As- 
sociation. His work there caught the 
eye of Cappy Thompson (no relation) 
the daddy of the Pennsylvania Town- 
ship Officials Association and a rock- 
ribbed Republican. Cappy elevated 
Sam to a Vice-Presidency of the state 
association, stating that the Bucks 
County Township Officials Association 
was the most effective and live unit 
in the Commonwealth. Sam organized 
the liaison committee which meets 
monthly and irons out problems with 
Oscar Booz, Bucks County’s Highway 
Superintendent. Naming Joseph For- 
syth of Solebury township as his Edu- 
cation Chairman resulted in the most 
valuable series of educational meetings 
ever given to township officials in co- 
operation with many state and county 
agencies. 


Sam helped organize the Tohickon 
Valley Watershed Association and was 
elected Vice-President of the Delaware 
Valley Protective Association. His 
teamwork in this old and famous or- 
ganization erases party lines and con- 
centrates on public service activities of 
recognized importance to this part of 
the Delaware Valley. 


In the background of all of this 
activity is Mrs. Sam Thompson. Her 
early life was also steeped in the glam- 
our and romance of the theater. She 
was born Edith Ahrens, a native New 
Yorker and daughter of Henry Ahrens 
who ran a hotel and bar at Fourth and 
Charles Streets in New York City. 
Members of the theatrical profession, 
political personages and other leading 


Author James A. Michener of Bucks County being admired by his dog 
Java while he discusses current affairs with his friend Sam Thompson. The 
picture was taken on the Michener estate in Tinicum Township. 


lights of Gotham gathered in the 
“Toby Club,” organized in the base- 
ment of the hotel by players from 
Tony Pastor's Theater. Occasionally 
they rehearsed there. Among the pat- 
rons were DeWolf Hopper, Francis 
Wilson, Shakespearian factor Toma- 
sino and Sir Thomas Lipton, the great 
British sportsman and yachtsman who 
often wondered why these crazy Am- 
ericans were so determined to keep 
the "Lipton Cup" since they so often 
had nothing to put in it. 

Primary election time came in Rock- 
hill township and there was an inva- 
sion of political beetles who were 
afraid that Sam, the Democrat, was 
getting too big, so they defeated him 
for supervisor but elevated him to 
greater county-wide recognition. 

James A. Michener and Sam ran the 
Kennedy campaign in Bucks County. 
And while the “beetles’’ were gnawing 
at Sam’s boots, Michener was writing 
his now famous book, “Report of the 
County Chairman,” in which Sam is 
the star political performer. The 
beetles have scurried back to the 
bushes. 

Jim Michener indicates in his book 
that "Uncle Sam" as both he and his 
wife affectionately call him, had wov- 
en such a dramatic spell around him 
during the campaign that it had him 
running for adjectives and exclamation 
points. As a result it is not surprising 
that there are some bits of fiction as 
well as facts in the pages. For a couple 


of illustrations, Sam didn’t use his 
position to chase his opponents out of 
a building nor did he charge the op- 
ponents with sabotaging the loud- 
speaker in Levittown. Sam wasn’t in 
Levittown. But remember that Mich- 
ener had a colorful, dramatic, per- 
petual-political-motion machine on his 
hands and he is one of those few who 
immediately recognized the fine quali- 
ties of Sam Thompson who says; “If 
you can't remember my name think 
of a famous brand of Bourbon whis- 
key." As Michener forcefully pictures, 
“Uncle Sam” did a bang-up job for 
his party. A 


KURT 
OF VIENNA 


EXPERT ON COLORING 


PERMANENTS & SHAPING 
Route 202 NEW HOPE 
Between Aqua Club and 

Cartwheel Inn 
Closed Monday 
Telephone: VO 92-5515 


W. T. O. A. (F.M.) 
97.5 Mg 


CHUCK READ 


SATURDAYS 
5 P.M. - MIDNIGHT 
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Mercer Museum 


I n 1916, when the Mercer Museum 

was formally opened, Dr. Mercer 
set up the canon, in his presentation 
speech (ref. BCHS Vol. IV, p. 629 
et seq), that was to be the guide for, 
as well as the spiriit of, the museum 
through the years. 


In one of his earlier publications, 
‘The Tools of the Nation Maker”, Dr. 
Mercer had given a picture of what 
the collection was to be, also what it 
would show. Beginning with the first 
settlers, then going forward through 
history for many generations, these 
hardy, energetic, resourceful forebears 
had to literally work their own salva- 
tion with their own efforts. As it is 
still said in the rural districts it was 
simply a case of "root hog or starve!" 


They were first beset by problems to 
maintain their very existence without 
any of the aids or "frills" to which 
modern civilization has accustomed the 
present generation. Whatever they 
must have was the product of their 
own hands, with perhaps the assistance 
of friendly neighbors, or in some in- 
stances the gear was produced by one 
of their number, who had acquired 
training or had special skill in one of 
the more specialized fields. 

This last observation held true for 
the smith, whose skill was perhaps the 
most important of all in this struggling 
embryonic civilization, but the potter 
was surely a close second. Every man 
was farmer, lumberman, housewright 
and wood worker at the start; every 
woman was skilled in the art of feed- 
ing the family, in the preparation of 
thread and cloth and clothing, spin- 
ning, weaving, dyeing, sewing; making 
candles and soap; preparing “herbs 
and simples", then using these to help 
heal the strange new diseases of the 
strange new land, which were added 
to the already known ills, like Ossa on 
Pelion; these and many others kept 
hands from being idle. 

As the population grew, bringing 
stability as well as a broader base for 
living, we find other activities. 

Gunsmiths and tool makers were 
specialized forms of smithing; we be- 
gin the production of our own iron 
(Durham furnace was in blast in 
1727). We find attempts to produce 
glass (perhaps the scarcest thing in 
the earlier days) ; we have pewters and 
silver smiths, tallow chandlers and 
soap makers; tinkers whose business it 
was to mend almost anything except a 
shattered reputation, weavers, dyers, 
fullers, hatters, cobblers and even 
comb makers. The list could go on 
almost ad infinitum were it to be fully 
inclusive. 
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Emmy Lou Denny of Washington, D. C., checks the exhibits in 
the transportation section. 


PA 


Bucks County bedroom (circa 1800). All the furniture in this 


exhibit was collected from old homes in Bucks County. 
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COLONIAL 
_ লাগল চোৱা HOME 


A Home for Aged, 
Chronic and Convalescent 
Guests 


State Licensed R. N. Supervision 
24-HOUR NURSING SERVICE 


Pleasant Surroundings Delicious Food 


Mrs. Margaret C. Irving 
Owner and Operator 


1408 W. BROAD STREET 
Quakertown, Pa. KE 6-2769 
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FAMILY PHOTOGRAPHS MAKE 
ACCEPTABLE GIFTS 


ROD WITMER STUDIOS 


Photography 
3rd & BROAD STREETS 


KE 6-2923 


Member The Photographers Association 
of America 


Quakertown, Pa. 


Pottery — Glass — Linens 
for Country Living 


NEW HOPE CRAFT SHOP 


New Hope Daily 9-6 Pa. 


TONI 
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Distinctive Separates and Accessories 


40 W. MECHANIC ST. NEW HOPE, PA. 


But you ask, what has this to do 
with "The Tools of the Nation Mak- 
er,” with the Mercer Museum? The 
answer is simple. Everything these 
early settlers had was a tool — each 
thing was a tool for living; a tool for 
survival; a tool which helped to build 
this nation. Whether it be the woods- 
man's axe or the earthen basin he ate 
out of; whether it be the silver com- 
munion chalice, the pewter charger on 
table of more affluent; the homespun 
cloth or the wheel, reel and loom that 
made it; whether it be a rifle, a sledge 
hammer or a psalm book all these are 
the tools used by man to win existence 
and survival from his environment. 
With these tools our forebears builded 
Bucks County; contributed largely to 
our State; and played no unimportant 
part in forming our nation. 


These are the goods and gear; the 
tools and paraphernalia; which through 
the wisdom, foresight and generosity 
of Dr. Henry Chapman Mercer are 
preserved for posterity as well as being 
available for you to see, enjoy and 
study in the Mercer Museum of The 
Bucks County Historical Society at 
Doylestown. The priceless heritage is 
being cared for; it is safe; it is being 
preserved and it is available. This is 
the spirit of Dr. Mercer and the won- 
derful museum which bears his 
name. A 
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MR. & MRS. 
CLARENCE OVERPECK 


CARVERSVILLE, PA. 
AX 7-5521 


INTERIOR DECORATORS 
ANTIQUES 
BOUGHT, SOLD, RESTORED & REPRODUCED 
FABRICS DRAPERIES 
SLIP COVERS UPHOLSTERY 


You are invited to visit our gallery 


FOSTER'S TOY & CYCLE SHOP 


Bucks Co's most unusual and complete 
all year round toy shop. 9 rooms full of 
toys. Come see them soon. 


139 S. MAIN ST. DOYLESTOWN 


MEMORY LANE 
Card & Gift Shop 


The largest collec- 
tion of milk glass in 
Bucks County. 

Rainbow Art Glass 
Blue Gate Candles 


Early American 
Wood Decor 


Bustleton & 2nd St. Pikes 
Richboro, Pa. EL 7-8409 


Store hours Week Days 10 AM to 6 PM 
Thurs. & Fri. Eve. 7 to 9 PM. 


Driftwood Arrangements 
Lamps & Accessories 
Original Wood Carvings 
& Oil Paintings 
Handcrafts 


FOREST CRAFTS 


Floral Arrangement Supplies 


Paintings 
New Gallery Now Open 
Local Artists. — All Original 


Route 263 — Center Bridge 


Y% mile from Delaware River 
3 miles north of New Hope 


ART SUPPLIES 


DRAFTING AND 
ENGINEERING SUPPLIES 
HALLMARK CARDS PARTY GOODS 
OFFICE SUPPLIES 


OLLARD STATIONERY 
963 STREET ROAD 
SOUTHAMPTON 
ELmwood 7-1232 


Glass Gifts 


TREASURE 
TROVE 


38 W. MECHANIC ST. 
NEW HOPE, PA. 


Specializing in Handcrafted 
Ceramic Jewelry and Tiles. 


Subscribe to Bucks County Life for 
a friend. $3.00 a year — $5.00 for 
two years. 
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Junior Miss of 1880 


I n 1880, a little girl in Carvers- 
ville came across a linen-covered, 
ruled note book, and after duly asking 
permission was allowed to have it for 
her very own. The blank pages were 
both an invitation and a challenge, and 
she decided to keep a diary. This was 
an ambitious project for a seven-year- 
old who considered that the rules gov- 
erning spelling and punctuation were 
silly things made up by the teacher to 
keep the youngest pupils chewing on 
their pencils and, therefore, quiet. 

She little dreamed that fifty years 
later it would be published as "Mary 
Scarborough Paxson: Her Book," and 
praised as "one of the most charming 
little books ever to be put between 
covers.” 

Mary was a descendant of two prom- 
inent families of Friends, the Paxsons 
and Scarboroughs,. who were among 
the earliest settlers of Bucks County. 
The Quaker influence was still strong 
enough to make Mary hurry to catch 
up on her "riteing" when reminded by 
her parents that one must finish what 
one: starts. 

She was frequently at a loss what 
to record. With apparent effort, she 
managed to combine a number of 
things in the entry for January 7, 
1880: "it is very cold, Maggie and I 
went on the hill back of our house 
with our sleds and coasted after 
school was out, Timmy has a cold he 
is our cat and his real name is Tim- 
mothy Picklepitcher but it takes too 
long to say all that so we just call him 
Timmy he is 1 year older than i am, 
we had fried oysters for suppir i don't 
like to eat there stummicks so i saved 
all the stummicks for Timmy he likes 
them very much." 

Mama pointed out some deficiencies 
in this report, but capitals and periods 
are unimportant when one has an ach- 
ing humiliation to record: "i got 
laughed at in school today and i dident 
like it, the teacher asked me what is 
the smlalest fur berring annimal and i 
said a caterpillar and 1 ought to say a 
mouse and 1 dont care a catterpiller is 
littler than a mouse and it has fur on 
m 

In time, Mary learned about "cap- 
pitol eyes," but she was less impressed 
by the knowledge than by the deliber- 
ate meanness of the calendar. On Feb- 
ruary 22, Mary wrote: "it is George 
Washingdons birthday and its another 
holliday that came on sundy instead of 
on a school day and we always get 
cheeted when hollidays come on sater- 
days and sundys," 
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By Grace Chandler 


The horror of this frequent happen- 
ing turns up a pessimistic streak in an 
otherwise sunny disposition. She con- 
fided to her diary that she wished July 
4th came during the school term in- 
stead of during vacation, but expressed 
doubt that it would come on any day 
except "on a saterday or a sundy," as 
usual. 

On the whole, however, Mary liked 
school. It was probably her dislike of 
one subject in particular that made her 
wish that holidays came at the right 
places in the week, for she confesses 
"papa says there no dought that mental 
arithametic is my waterlou and Ile 
understand better what that is when 
Ime grone up," 

When Washington's birthday rolled 
around again — on a school day, to be 
sure — she forgot to gripe about it 
because she was now studying history 
and literature, not out of books but 
"off of the black bord," and was very 
proud of the essay she had written 
about the great man. Numbering each 
word so that she would not exceed the 
130 required, she wrote: "George 
Washington was tall and not very 
good looking, he had large hands and 
a large nose, anyway they look big in 
pitchures, When he was 13 years old 
he made 110 rules for himself to use 
to learn how to be polite and to be- 
have well. Maybe when I am 13 years 
old I will make some too only I dont 
believe I will need so many. 25 or 30 
will be enough I guess. He married 
Martha Custis and she had been mar- 
ried once before and had plenty of 
money. He died of laryngittis and I 
have had it twice and never died yet. 
He went to the grave Childless that 
means he had no children, the only 
thing he was Father to was his coun- 
try." 
As can be seen, Mary's spelling and 
punctuation improved considerably 
when writing anything as important as 
an essay, but excitement made her play 
it by ear again when she wrote: "there 
was an arora bory alice tonight and I 
never saw anything so beautifull.” 
And the feminine delight in acquiring 
new things to wear knocked spelling 
rules right out of her head when she 
reported a trip to the shoemaker who 
"masures our stocking feet and makes 
us 2 pears apiece, one of mo rock a 
lether and one out of calf skin." 

There were other lessons for little 
girls to learn in those days, such as 
"sewing seems," wiping the dishes for 
the hired girl, a "tallent" Mary cared 
little about cultivating, keeping her 


Mary Paxson at 8 

several layers at "petty kotes" down 
while climbing trees, and that climbing 
them was proper only for boys anyway. 

She discovered that February 14th 
was Valentine Day, but she disclaimed 
knowing why. It wasn’t a holiday, so 
she didn’t really care. Describing the 
first Valentines she and her sister re- 
ceived, she was more puzzled than 
pleased: “Maggies has 2 birds and 
they look as if they are going to bite 
each other but Maggie says she guesses 
it means they are kissing and not bit- 
ing, and mine has 2 hearts and a stick 
run through them to “keep them to- 
gether like the bucher fixes schewers 
in meat only the pitchure schewer is 
an arra. 

The entries Mary made in "Her 
Book" over the four years show that 
she was learning much through living 
and feeling and thinking things out 
for herself. She had worried over the 
shooting of President Garfield by a 
wicked man; she had finished her 
patchwork quilt and conquered mental 
"arithametic" — accepting both as 
trials to be borne bravely. She had 
commented soberly on the mysteries of 
birth, marriage and death, and reveal. 
ed the development of womanly com- 
passion by letting a little mouse out of 
a trap, "nobody saw me do it." The 
highlight of her experiences in that 
period had been attending a perform- 
ance of "Iolanthe" in Philadelphia, a 
worldly pleasure not open to the ma- 
jority of Quaker children. 

The diary comes to an end on March 
2, 1884, for the very excellent reason 
that there was no more space in the 
note book. Mary had found a more 
urgent use for the back pages: making 
paper dolls. Besides, she confided, as 
few older authors would, “I dont do 
much to write about.” A 


Salient Facts 
About Doylestown 


D oylestown is 430 feet above sea 

level. It lies in a valley surround- 
ed by beautiful hills. The land on 
which it is built was first conveyed to 
the Free Society of Traders of London. 


Jeremiah Langhorne, an immigrant 
from England, in 1724 first purchased 
2.000 acres from the Society and with 
other holdings he came in possession 
of some 5,200 acres. 

Joseph Kirkbride from Cumberland 


was also owner of a considerable a- দি 

mount of acreage, which with Jeremiah | — - | | 
Langhorne's land, became the nucleus General William T. Rogers’ house, built in 1832 and the John B. Pugh 
of Doylestown. house built in 1844 on East Court Street, now the site of the Doylestown 


The Langhorne and Kirkbride lands National Bank and Trust Co. 
were eventually sold to Edward Doyle, 
whose sons, Clement and William, 
also purchased land. It was this family 
for whom Doylestown was named. 

Doyle built a tavern at what is now 
the corner of Main and State streets, 
now the site of the Fountain House. 
As a result this small village with its 
tavern and several log houses was call- 
ed William Doyle's Tavern until Janu- 
ary 1, 1776, when the tavern was sold 
to a Daniel Hough, and the village be- 
came known as Doylestown. When the 
village was incorporated and became 
a borough in 1838, the spelling was 
changed to Doylestown. 

During the Revolutionary War the 
town was the military center of the 
county. General John Lacey occupied 
the town in 1778 with a small body 
of troops to prevent citizens with tory 
sympathies from taking their produce 
to the British troops in Philadelphia. 

General Washington and his Con- 


tinental Army halted at Doylestown on | : | 
the way to the Battle of Monmouth Wm. P. Ely and Son Clothing Store on the northeast corner of South Clin- 


which took place June 28, 1778. ton and West Ashland Streets, Doylestown. Picture taken in 1924. 


In the War of 1812 with England, 
the county provided more than 20 
companies of soldiers. 

On April 13, 1861 news reached 
Doylestown of the firing on Fort 
Sumpter and before President Lincoln 
had issued a call for troops. Captain 
W.W.H. Davis called a meeting in 
Doylestown and organized a company 
of 84 men and the company was on its 
way to Washington on April 29. 

In 1898 Spanish-American War, 
Doylestown, gave the Naglee Rifles 
and another company which served 
several months in Virginia. 

In World Wars I and II, Doyles- 
town, made its customary military con- 
tributions. It’s crack National Guard 
Company saw distinguished service in 


both conflicts. i ; (— » E ) 
From 1745 to 1784 Doylestown Dr. Harvey drug store, built about 1840, stood on Main Street, was the 


grew to several hundred inhabitants only drug store in Doylestown for a long time. 
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and an attempt was made in 1784 to 
have the county seat from Newtown 
to Doylestown. The suggestion did not 
succeed and it was not until February 
28, 1810 that the Seat of Justice in 
Bucks County was moved to Doyles- 
town. The first court session was held 
on May 11, 1813. 


The first stage coach ran through 
Doylestown from Easton to Philadel- 
phia on April 29, 1792. 

The first postal carrier system in 
Bucks County was inaugurated in 
Doylestown on January 1, 1802. 


As late as 1829 there were no paved 
streets. By 1833 the roads were much 
improved. A stone court house, county 
office buildings and a stone prison had 
been built. 


An old directory shows there were 
about 100 houses, five stone buildings, 
six taverns, a Presbyterian Church, an 
Academy; the Academy for Natural 
Sciences, an Agricultural Society and 
four weekly newspapers. 


In 1845 Doylestown became a sta- 
tion for the electric telegraph wire 
connecting Philadelphia with Doyles- 
town. They were put up in the Man- 
sion House then operated by James 
Shaw and Alfred Goell. The tavern 
became the most popular place in Doy- 
lestown. 


In 1856 The North Pennsylvania 
Railroad completed its tracks from 
Doylestown to Philadelphia, about 32 
miles. 


After the Civil War in 1865 the 
Doylestown Fair was organized with 
a half mile racing track. 


The first trolley car ran from Doyles- 
town to Willow Grove and thence to 
Philadelphia on July 21, 1901. 

The Melinda Cox Free Library was 
established in 1917. 

From a beginning of one hundred 
and twenty-five inhabitants in 1745 
Doylestown has grown to a borough 
with an estimated population of more 
than 6,000. 


HOWARD S. ELLIS 


Linoleum - Asphalt Tile - Rubber Tile 
Plastic Wall Tiles - Plastic Floor Tiles 
Window Shades - Carpets - Formica 


Ceramic Tile 


5] W. COURT ST. Doylestown, Pa. 
Phone: Fllimore 8-4552 


CO-OP STORE 


"The only customer-owned store 
catering to you” 


FINEST MEATS—PRODUCE 
Everything for: your home and your parties 


46 S. MAIN STREET NEW HOPE 
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ant and to be torn down. 


The old Thompson house and store, north side of Main Street, opposite 
monument. Torn down in 1897. Old Bucks County Inn on right. 


JOHN CORCORAN'S 


WATER WHEEL 


OPEN DAILY, SUNDAYS INCLUDED 
LUNCHEONS—DINNERS—COCKTAILS 
Served in Pre-Revolutionary Setting 
OLD EASTON RD., DOYLESTOWN 
Route 611 FI 8-9300 


“Corcoran Speaking” of radio & T.V. 


FOUR WINDS TAVERN 
The Finest Food 
in a Charming Atmosphere 
Steaks — Chops — Seafood 
Chicken-in-the-basket 
Lunch & Dinner 12 ‘til 9 Sunday 12 ‘til 8 
Open Fireplace 
RT. 611 Revere, Pa. 
“15 miles N. of Doylestown” 


THE FALLOW HOUSE 
Dairy Bar & Restaurant 


RT. 611, PLUMSTEADVILLE, PA. 
5 Miles North of Doylestown 


è Old Fashioned Sundaes 
$ Delicious Snacks 
@ Full Course Dinners 


Open Every Day From 10 A.M. 


Wa e COS OX 


TS OSWELL’S 


FROM A SNACK 
TO A FULL COURSE DINNER 


LUNCHEONS 
PLATTERS 


Colonial Atmosphere 
Attractive Prices 


Rt. 202 at Buckingham 
Pyramid 4-7959 
Private Dining Room 
Available 


Monday Thru Sat.—11 A.M. to 9 P.M: 
Sunday—12:30-9 P.M. 


Where to Dine 


Along the Delaware 


Indian Rock Hotel — L.D. River 
read above Black Eddy. Unusual at- 
mosphere. See the Indian profile on 
the rock high above the Delaware 
river. Cocktail Lounge opens 5 
o’clock daily. Closed Sunday. 


New Hope 
Logan Inn — New Hope. Empha- 
sizes comfort and AM cooking 
for neighbors and travelers alike. 
Atmospheric old bar well tended 
Every week day 11 until closing 
time. Not open on Sunday. 


Tow Path House — New Hope. 
Unique well-fireplace glows by the 
creek lighting diners. Check giant 
blackboard menu for delicacies. 
Choice. Cocktails, Visitors to New 
Hope should visit here. 


Black Bass Hotel — Lumberville, 
a short distance above New Hope. 
Established 1745. Renowned 101" 
gracious country dining. Overlook- 
ing the scenic Delaware River. 


Cartwheel Inn. Superb Cuisine. 
Swiss - French Menu. Breakfast, 
Luncheon — Dinner 12 to 11 P.M. 
Sunday Dinner 12 to 9. Bar open 
weekdays until 3 A.M. Route 202 — 
near New Hope. 


Chez ODETTE has captured the 
unique charm and atmosphere in 
a typical Bucks County setting. 
French and American cuisine, out- 
door dining overlooking the Dela- 
ware. Lunch, dinner and after 
theatre buffet Dancing Friday and 
Saturday. Open every day. 


Buckingham 
Boswells Route 202 — Delightful 
snacks to full course dinners. Open 
Weekdays from 11 to 9 P.M. — Sun- 
days 12:30 to 9 P.M. Colonial at- 
mosphere — Attractive prices. 


On the Jersey Side 


Lambertville House — Lambert- 
ville. Miniature loaves of bread at 
this historic old country hotel. L-D. 
Candlelight bar ’til 2 a.m. (except 
Sunday); hot food served 11:30 a.m. 
to 1 a.m. daily including Sunday. 


WARRINGTON INN 


EASTON HWY. & BRISTOL RD. 
ROUTE 611 


WARRINGTON, PA. 


VINCENT 
CIGGIOLA 
Proprietor 


e WEDDINGS 
RECEPTIONS 


* BANQUETS A 
SPECIALTY 


EXCLUSIVE 


Diamond 3- 


= 0210 


COCKTAILS 


‘Don’t Pass 
The Buck!’ 


SY * 
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DINNER COCKTAILS 
LUNCH 


A favorite eating place 
of the County 
since 1735 


Open 6 Days-Closed Sunday 


Buck Horst 


Intersection Buck Rd. 
Bustleton & Bridgeton Pikes 
FEASTERVILLE, PA. 
ELmwood 7-1125 


Pi cms m 


NEW HOPE, PENNA. 
VO 2-2785 


VO 2-2789 At the Cannon 
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Indian Rock 


"ON THE 
DELAWARE" 


A Must on your dining list for 
excellent cuisine and a charming 
Early American atmosphere 
Your Hosts — Jayne & Joseph Lodge 
Dinner — 5 til 9 
Cocktail Lounge 
Rt. 32 River Road Upper Black Eddy 
22 miles north of New Hope 
Phone: YUkon 2-5767 or 2-8777 
Closed Sundays 


কই 
D. d 


The Old Cartwheel Inn 
RT. 202 New Hope 


American - French - Swiss Cuisine 
Chef Richard . . Hostess Elsie 


Call VO 2-2182 for Reservations 


এ dM cus cR 


BLACK BASS HOTEL 


On Route 32 at Lumberville 
Open Every Day 
But Christmas Day 
Luncheon 12:00 to 2:30 
Dinner 5:30 to 10:00 
Sunday Dinner: 1 to 8 pm 
Bar 
Guest Rooms - Central Heating 
Facilities for parties 
from 4 to 104 
AXtel 7-3071 


Established 1724 


George Washington ate here 
We Carry on the Tradition 


Bucks County’s Oldest Inn 
DOYLESTOWN PIKE AT 2nd ST. PIKE 
WRIGHTSTOWN, PA. 
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Upper Bucks 
Pipersville Inn — Rt. 413, Pipers- 
ville. L. D. The Bruggers; Mother, 
Joe and Bob liven pe with good 
Penn-German cooking and quick- 
witted quips Bar. 


Four Winds Tavern — Rt. 611, 
Revere, north of Ottsville. Open 
fireplace flicker, on basket-chick- 
ens and T-bone steaks. 


Ferndale Hotel — Rt, 611 between 
Riegelsville and Doylestown. L. D. 
An old inn operated as such since 
the turn of the century. Country 
ham from nearby farms — home- 
baked pies. Dining room and guest 
rooms — your host, Tom Snyder. 


The Fallow House — Dairy bar 
and restaurant. Dinners, sand- 
wiches, 15 flavors of ice cream. Rt. 
611, five miles north of Doylestown. 


Goldie’s Restaurant — Rt. 313. 
Dublin, Daytime meals for the way- 
farer at reasonable prices and of 
good quality. 

Newtown 

Homstead of Lavender Hall—Rt. 
532. Newtown. L., D. Colonial ele- 
gance. Homestyle cooking. Mr. 


Charles’ southern fried chicken a 
specialty. Buffet luncheon Wed. 


‘and Sat. Buffet dinner Wed. and 


Thurs. Open every day. Bar. 


Goodnoe Dairy Bar — Intersec- 
tion Rts. 532, 413, Newtown. Home 
farm products go into snacks and 
complete meals. Homemade Toll 
Gate ice cream. 


White Hall Hotel. Late snacks and 
platters, Cocktail Lounge. Stag Bar 
Established 1843. Murals by John 
Foster in Clouds Room. Worth a 
visit. 


Lower River Road 
Washington Crossing Inn—Wash- 
ington Crossing. Dine in formal 
dining rooms or in original kitchen 
of this historic inn, Facilities for 
bridge parties in small private 
rooms, Recommended food & bar. 


Below Doylestown 
Warrington Inn — Rt. 611, War- 
rington. L. D. Famous for fine sea- 
food. Spacious rooms for private 
parties. Cordial atmosphere created 
by Vincent’s greeting. 


Wrightstown 
Old Anchor Inn — Rts. 413 and 
232, Wrightstown. Roast beef and 
homemade cheese cake are out- 
standing. Terrace and Hunt rooms 
available for banquets, receptions 
and clubs, Cocktails — also bar. 


Feasterville 
Buck Hote! — Feasterville. Old 
timey inn with a chummy bar. L. D. 
moderately priced. Phone ahead 
for special dishes. Cheese cake de- 
licious. Expert catering. 


GOURMETS' BAZAAR 


— ( 


UNUSUAL DELICACIES 
GIFTS -:- BASKETS 


New Hope 


Mechanic Street 
VO 2-2840 


PLEASANT 
DINING 


LUNCHEON 
DINNER 
COCKTAILS 


Dining is Always Delightful Here. If the 
weather is warm and golden, the terrace is 
at its best. If the weather is sad and rainy 
and chilly, we light the indoor fireplace. 
And the food is wonderful every day except 
Monday (when we're closed). 


THE TOW PATH HOUSE 


Mechanic Street on the Canal 
New Hope, Pa. VOlunteer 2-2784 


Banquet Facilities 


CROSS KEYS 


Fillmore 8-9364 


= 


Route 611 & 313 
FERNDALE HOTEL 


DINING ROOM 


Open Daily and Sunday 
LUNCHEON & DINNERS 


Open 11 a.m. to 7 p.m. 
Bar Open 11 a.m. 'til closing 


RT. 611 Ferndale, Pa. 


FErndale 4-2311 


COUNTRY SIDE INN 
Fine food for discriminating taste. 
Cocktail lounge and bar. Catering to 
weddings, banquets, business and sə- 
cial affairs. 
Closed Sunday 
1/2 mi N Doylestown, Rt 611 
(Easton Rd) 
SPECIALTY 
SAUERBRATEN — SNAPPER SOUP 
HASEN PFEFFER 
————————— — 


Doylestown and Nearby 

Conti Inn — Cross Keys. L. D. 
One of County's historic old inns, 
owned and hosted by the Conti's, 
a name well known in restaurant 
circles, Try Walter's Caesar Salad. 
Bar. 


Country Side Inn — Cross Keys. 
L. D. Modest prices for grand snap- 
per soup and sauerbraten. Unpre- 
tentious, bright, and cheerful. Bar. 
Air-conditioned. 


Old Water Wheel Inn — One and 
a half miles north of Doylestown. 
Old Mill built in 1714. Mill supplied 
flour to. Washington’s army. Ter- 
race dining — unusual bar, best 
food — atmosphere. 


About 
Bucks County 


TEMPERANCE INN 

The building at East Court and Pine 
Streets now housing Doylestown’s 
newest restaurant, the Park-View, and 
the S&H Green Stamp Redemption 
Center, was erected as a “temperance 
house” in 1830. The term meant a 
hotel or inn without a liquor license, 
an important distinction in the days 
when people held as strong views 
about whiskey and rum, pro or con, as 
they did about political matters. "The 
Citizens Temperance House" was op- 
ened to accommodate the lawyers, jur- 
ors and witnesses who came to town to 
attend court sessions, but it set such a 
good table that it attracted regular 
boarders locally and, in the summer 
months, "genteel folk from Philadel- 
phia," Some years later, the hostelry 
obtained a license and quietly dropped 
the temperance tag, and under a suc- 
cession of proprietors and name- 
changes flourished as a popular center 
for “cotillion parties" for many years. 
It was converted into a general mer- 
chandise store about 1884. 


THREE SIGNERS 

Bucks County is credited with three 
signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. The best known was Robert 
Morris, wealthy Philadelphia merchant 
who was the financier of the Revolu- 
tion, whose home "Summerseat" was 
located in what is now Morrisville. 
The second was George Clymer, also 
a city merchant, who maintained a 
home near Newportville. George Tay- 
lor, iron-monger, was the third. At the 
time he signed the historic document, 
he was a lessee of the Durham Furn- 
ace, which produced large quantities 
of ammunition for the Amercian 
troops, and lived in the village of 
Durham. 


“DOYLS TOWN” LIBRARY 

Prior to the Revolution, Doylestown 
consisted of less than a dozen dwell- 
ings and a few commercial establish- 
ments. These were along the two main 
roads, a short distance from their in- 
tersection. An 1810 map shows but 20 
buildings within the town limits, in- 
cluding the Academy, William Dayls' 
Tavern, licensed in 1745 (now the site 
of the Fountain House), the "pp 
Tavern, diagonally across the road, 
which was erected about 1774 as a 
store and licensed a few years later. 
One of the early buildings apparently 
contained a collection of books for 
public use, for a notation in the diary 
of John Dyer (grandson of the found- 
er of Dyerstown) reads: "July 23, 
1787. Entered in Doyls Town Library 
this Day." 


WITCHWOOD FARM 
COUNTRY KITCHEN 


Where Route 202 meets Route 309 
Open daily 9:30 A.M. to midnight 


BREAKFAST—-LUNCH—DINNER 
SANDWICHES 


FARM-MADE ICE CREAM 


For a delicious salad ask your grocer for 
Low-Calorie 


COUNTRY KITCHEN DRESSING 
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EVERYTHING 15 TEDDIBLY FRENCH 
AT CHEZ ODETTE 


Why "jet" to France. Just drive to NEW HOPE and CHEZ ODETTE'S, THE 
COMPLETELY FRENCH RESTAURANT with your own French Aubergiste. 


Tel. VO 2-2432 
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The tree that grows 
thru our roof. 


Air-Conditioned 


Jazz Concert Monday Nights 
in the garden starting July 10th. 


LUNCHEON — DINNER 


Friday — Saturday 


SUMMERTIME... 


. . . and the livin’ is easy at Lambertville 
House. Here you can enjoy our tradition- 
ally fine food and drink in a cool, tran- 
quil atmosphere. No rush, no fuss. Just 
a very pleasant time, 

Serving daily from 11:30 A, M. to 1 
A. M.; Sunday to 8 P. M. Bar and cock- 
tail lounge. Ample parking. Air condi- 
tioned. Duncan Hines, Cue Approved, 


২৫ Tanibertville House 


ROUTE 202,LAMBERTVILLE,NEW JERSEY 


ODETTE MYRTIL 


After Theatre Buffet 
Open Every Day 


CURT WEILER 
at the Piano 


Dancing 
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SOCIAL OBLIGATIONS 


are so easy to repay at our buffet! 


DINNER BUFFET 
LUNCHEON BUFFET Wednesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays 


Have a table reserved on the Balcony or by the 
Waterfall for a party... 


Wednesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays 


or for the family. 


The Homestead Restaurant 


of Lavender Hall 
Route 532 above Newtown, Bucks County, Pa. WOrth 8-3888 


Cocktails Open every day 
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PENN'S REMEDY 


Among the many things William 
Penn brought with him on his ship, 
“The Welcome,” in 1682, were eigh- 
teen rose bushes. A. recipe in one of 
his journals suggests that at nee 
roses served a practical purpose in ad- 
dition to the ornamental: “To comfort 
ye brains, and for ye palsie, and for ye 
giddiness of the head, take a handful 
of rose flowers, cloves, mace, nutmeg, 
all in a powder, quilt in a little bag 
and sprinkle with rose water mixed 
with malmsey wine, and lay it in ye 
nod of ye neck." 


BIG SNOWS 


A pleasant item to read in this area 
in mid-summer is one about "the great 
snows of yesteryear.” A storm in 1831 
piled up the white stuff to the depth 
of three feet on the level and roof-high 
in drifts. This was a shocker because 
the weather experts had assured the 
populace that the climate was becom- 
ing so balmy that snow would be as 
rare in January as in July. In 1836, 
another severe storm buried the county 
under four feet of snow. The stage 
coaches were stranded on the roads for 
nearly two days. There were no heli- 
copters then to bring food and aid to 
the unhappy passengers. 


DURHAM TOWNSHIP 


Named in all probability for the 
county and cathedral town of Durham 
in England, this township in the ex- 
treme northeast corner of the county 
was established in 1775. It was settled, 
however, much earlier than adjoining 
townships because of the discovery of 
iron deposits in the Durham hills. It 
is believed that the first forge was 
built in 1698. The first of several blast 
furnaces, which made the operation 
one of the most important early iron 
works in the Delaware Valley, was 
erected in 1727. During the Colonial 
period, most of the rough work was 
done by Negro slaves and local In- 


dians. 
34. 3. MAIN 


| DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


EVERYTHING MUSICAL 
TV — Stereo — Home Appliances 


|. M. JARRETT 
Dodge — Cars and Trucks 


HATBORO, PA. 
Serving Bucks and Montgomery Counties 
Telephone: OSborne 5-1123 
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Gracious Dining 
in 

Colonial 
Atmosphere 


Opening our 
Garden June 16 
for outdoor dining. 


Dancing under the 
Stars to Charlie 
Covert's sweet music 


Closed Mondays. 


Washington Crossing Inn 


Washington Crossing, Pennsylvania 


Phone HYatt 3-6677 


OPEN 11 A.M. MONDAY — SATURDAY 
SUNDAY NOON 


FIRST FIVE STREETS 

The citizens of Doylestown tried in 
1830 to have the village raised to the 
status of a borough, but it was not un- 
til 1838 that the State Assembly voted 
favorably on the matter. Only five 
streets were named in the papers pre- 
sented to the legislative body at the 
first attempt: “Easton Road," now 
Main Street; "Academy Lane," now 
Court Street; "New Hope Road," now 
State Street, "Front Street," now Oak- 
land Avenue, and "Dutch Lane," now 
Broad Street. 


Eod 


WM. H. STAHL, CHEVROLET 


SOUTHAMPTON 


365 STREET ROAD ELmwood 7-2295 


ALL THE FAMILY KNOWS 
Lunching is a Treat... 
Dining an Event, at 


GOLDIE'S 
DINER & RESTAURANT 


Serving Daily from 7 until 7 
Sundays from 7 until 8 


RT. 313. Dublin, Pa. CH 9-3686 


সস 
টি 
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Our own Tol Gate Ice 
Cream Luncheons - Dinners 
- Bnacks - Intersection of 
Rt. 413 & 532, Newtown, Pa. 
Worth 8-3771 


DAIRY BAR 


BUSTLETON PIKE 
AT. STREET ROAD 
FEASTERVILLE, PA. 


Phone: EL 7-5210 


FEASTERVILLE 


PHARMACY 


Free belivery 


ELASTIC STOCKINGS 

SURGICAL SUPPLIES 

WHEEL CHAIRS € CRUTCHES 
CANES ৬ DIABETIC NEEDS 
HEARING AID SUPPLIES 

BABY NEEDS 

GIFT ITEMS 

ARPEGE & CHANEL COSMETICS 


HERB 
LEATHERMAN'S MARKET 


Groceries — Meats — Produce 
68 S. MAIN STREET DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
PHONE Fi 8-4205 


COOK'S ANTIQUES 
Refinished Furniture 
Dry Sinks — Jelly Cabinet — Tables 
Chests of Drawers — Tables — 
Settees — Blanket Chests 
2291 Bristol Road 
Warrington, Pa. 


Unusual Estates and Homes 


COUNTY ESTATE 


Beautiful, commodious, center hall, fieldstone, manor house, 
encircled by 95 productive farm acres. Fine original old feat- 
ures; ultra modern utilities. Approached by tree lined macadam 
drive; 3 long road frontages. Handsome 3 bedroom fieldstone 
tenant house, modernized barns, outbuildings — steer or horse. 
One of the lovliest estates in the County — Solebury Town- 
ship. $145,000. Call Wyne James FI 8-3514. 


THE HOME OF YOUR DREAM 


Located on Route 413, 4% miles West of Goodnoe's Restaur- 
ant and Dairy Bar. 10 acres of ground, 2 houses, barn and 
carriage house. Main house consists of Living room, Dining 
room, Kitchen, 7 bedrooms, two baths, Oil hot air heat. Dining 
room has walk-in Fireplace, Tenant house consists of Living 
room, Dining room, Kitchen, 3 bedrooms, one bath and coal 
hot air heat. Telephone: Mr. Williams, ELmwood 7-2230. 


FABULOUS 


Located in Lower Milford Twp., 205 acres. 9 miles from 
Allentown, 12 miles from Bethlehem, 6 minutes from Turn- 
pike entrance. 14 rm., 5 bath plastered stone Manor House 
(circa 1790), renovated with exquisite taste. Fireplaces and bed- 
rooms galore. Beautiful landscaping surrounding the house. 
2 Houses — Farmer’s & Herdsman, each with 6 rms. & bath. 
Farm Office has apt. with bath. The farm is in a high state of 
fertility with approx. 140 A. tillable. Tremendous barn with 
stanchions and 3 silos, corncribs & usual outbldgs. Inspection 
by appointment. Asking $150,000, Telephone: Wm. C. Heise, 
KEystone 6-5404. 


OLD STONE HOUSE 


This unusually interesting old stone house is in beautiful Sole- 
bury Township. It has three levels. On the first level is a large 
kitchen-dining room, fireplace and open beams. The second 
floor has large living room, fireplace, open beams; one bedroom 
and bath. The third has two bedrooms and one half bath, It 
has a good oil hot water heating system and water supply. 
The roof of the two car garage is an open deck for delightful 
outdoor living. The grounds are magnificent, the price $27,500. 
Frank L. Magill, FIllmore 8-3747. 


GLORIFIED RANCH HOUSE 


Old Shade on a one acre, well shrubbed lot in Pebble Hill 
Acres. Custom built stone and clapboard rancher, large kitchen 
plus 151 floor family room 20x16 plus fireplace. Dining room, 
large living room with fireplace, 4 bedrooms or 3 bedrooms 
and sewing room or library. 2 bathrooms (tile). Large 2 car 
garage, outside patio with awning. Too many features to list — 
Must see to appreciate! Asking $37,500. Telephone: Wm. 
Graham, FI 8-3638. 


HORSE FARM 


Beautiful setting. 24 acres, fenced pas- 
tures. Modernized barn, completely in- 
sulated; automatic watering. 11 boxstalls; 
tack room. Charming colonial farm 
house. 8 rooms, 2 baths. (4 fireplaces). 
Boxwood lined terrace. Tenant apartment 
above 2 car garage. Buckingham Town- 
ship. $67,500. 


Doylestown Fillmore 8-3508 
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on? ELIZABETH JAMES SAYS: 
> PRICE SLASHED: 
The charming young owners of 
P" this nicely landscaped contempor- 
$7500, ary home, beautifully situated on a 
ford, hill, are leaving for Europe shortly. 
Must sell. The house is well plan- 
' fsuit, , ned with living room & fireplace, 
Looms / dining room, G.M. kitchen as well 
‘svita as a children’s wing with play- 


. room, two bedrooms and bath on : 
st, Pot! the first floor. Master suite and 
BRICK i guestroom on the second floor. 


i file Entire property in perfect condi- 5 
Walk F tion. Reduced from $36,000.00 to Wua 
$27,900.00. 


If you want to buy, rent or sell in 


~- Bucks County, see us. ri 
: is ra 
wc Elizabeth James fent; $ 


N. Main St., 
NEW HOPE, PA. 
VOlunteer 2-2430 


Open Sunday 
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MORTGAGES—APPRAISALS 


WILLIAM C. HEISE 
REALTORS 


Member of 
Bucks County Realtors Listing Exchange 


Bush House Building 


Quakertown (Bucks Co.) Pa. 
KEystone 6-5404 
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A Lady 
Wants to Know 


“cover to cover’ reader of this 
magazine, Mrs. Sophie S. Walbert, 
Quakertown, R.D., has raised a num- 
ber of interesting questions about a 
legend, a lake, the wherefore of the 
names of two hills, a band of outlaws, 
and an abandoned cemetery, all in 
Bucks County. The last two call for 
considerable research and will be re- 
ported on in a future issue. 

In years of reading and writing 
about Bucks County, we do not recall 
coming across a legend concerning a 
band of outlaws hiding out in the 
Haycock Mountain area, and meeting 
their fate there at the end of a hang- 
man's rope. The county had its outlaws 
(the Doans were the most famous) in 
various sections and at different times 
during its history, and the Haycock 
setting would certainly have given a 
band of them the best odds for leading 
a posse a merry chase. 

A story written by a modern-day In- 
dian named Chief One Star and pub- 
lished in a local magazine a few years 
ago, may or may not have been based 
on a Haycock legend. Chief One Star 
was an authentic red man — a Chero- 
kee from the Mid-West. His tale was 
probably pure Indian corn. It purport- 
ed to tell of the departure of the last 
of the Lenni-Lenape, or ‘original peo- 
ple, known historically as the Dela- 
ware, from these parts. An old Indian 
and his two daughters, who lived in a 
cabin close by Haycock Mountain had 
given much thought to their relatives 
and friends who had gone far away to 
the south, and to the difficulty of mak- 
ing enough baskets to sell at at Jacob 
Buck’s store at Stony Point (an early 
name for the small village of Gallows 
Hill) to buy meal. Deciding that they, 
too, should leave, the old man and his 
daughters made a farewell tour of the 
old trails, climbed to the top of Hay- 
cock and gazed down at the villages of 
Sellersville, Pleasant Valley, Spring- 
town, and Ottsville, which dotted the 
four points of the compass. Descend- 
ing the mountain, they performed cere- 
monies suitable to the occasion, then 
walked along Tohickon Creek to where 
it ran into the Delaware River. There, 
they brought out two canoes hidden in 
the thickets, linked them together, us- 
ing one for their travelling necessities 
and the other for themselves, and si- 
lently paddled away forever. 

Lake Warren, according to "Place 
Names in Bucks County," is an arti- 
ficial lake in the northeastern part of 
Nockamixon Township, formed by im- 


TOWER HILL 


RESIDENTIAL AREA 


Custom Built Houses Only 


A. C. Elf man & Son 


55 S. MAIN ST., DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
PHONE FI 8-4320 


Builders of Better Houses Since 1909 
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NATIONAL HOMES 
8 ROOMS 
Nearly 1900 Square Feet 
$11,000 


Built on your lot 
Doylestown Building Co. 


130 S. MAIN DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
Fillmore 8-4408 


WATSON'S INSURANCE 
AGENCY 


Warren B. Watson 


72 NORTH MAIN STREET 
Doylestown, Pa. 
"Complete Insurance Protection” 


Doylestown — FI 8-4901 
Buckingham — PY 4-8241 
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HIGH AND DRY 


yet fronting on the Tohickon Creek. 30 
beautiful acres, mostly wooded, with ex- 
cellent road frontage. Only $400 per 
acre. 

Other tracts, large and small, wooded 
and cleared. 


15 West Ferry St. 
VO 2-2097 


New Hope, Pa. 
VO 2-2100 


The 
DOYLESTOWN 
NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST CO. 


"on the Square" 


Doylestown, Pennsylvania 


other offices 


WARMINSTER 
WARRINGTON 
DOYLESTOWN CENTER 


Chartered 1832 


QUAKERTOWN 
SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 


128 East Broad St. —QUAKERTOWN, PA. 
75 Years Continuous Service 


Savings Insured to $10,000 
Mortgage Funds 


"Xf ann — 


KEystone 6-4159 


Hartman Insurance 
Agency 
Established 1913 


211 W. Broad Street 
Quakertown, Pa. 


RAY Z. HARTMAN 
CLYDE S. RICHARDSON 


Phone: KE 6-4460 


Nis 


REALTOR 


Realtor — Insurer 
Specializing in Country Property 


ELmwood 7-3543 


Richboro, Pa. 


pounding the headwaters of Tinicum 
Creek. The project was completed in 
1936. Covering 40 square miles and 
held back by a massive dyke, the lake 
was designed as a haven for migratory 
waterfowl and for other conservation 
purposes, and lies wholly within the 
limits of a game refuge owned by the 
State. It was named for Warren Fretz, 
in honor of his long service as Game 
Protector for Bucks County. 

Gallows Hill is designated by that 
name in a survey made in 1738, but 
historians do not agree about the reas- 
on. One says that it originated from 
the finding of the body of a suicide 
hanging from a tree limb along the 
road; another says the name is merely 
a shortening of Galloway, an early 
landowner. Still another authority be- 
lieved that it was derived from an in- 
cident involving Edward Marshall, the 
man who made the famous Indian 
Purchase Walk: in his hurry to cover 
as much ground as possible, he broke 
his gallowses (suspenders) jumping 
across the stream now called Gallows 
Run and left them there, using a wild 
grape vine to hold up his trousers. A 
study of the dates would indicate that 
this story has more in its favor than 
the others. 


Giggle Hill, on the upper road be- 
tween Ottsville and Erwinna, derives 
its name from a family named Giegle 
— accent on the second vowel — who 
once owned the land in that area. The 
local pronunciation slurred it into the 
name it now bears, and the latest offi- 
cial Bucks County map solemnly re- 
peats the error. A tall tale claims that 
the hill got its name when a young 
man took his girl for a sleigh ride and 
tickled her as they went down the 
twisting road. Her shrill giggles caus- 
ed the horse to run away and dump 
sleigh and occupants in a snowdrift 12 
feet deep. In those days, as any old- 
timer will tell you, "when it snowed, 
it stayed snowed until Summer.” A 


Exotic, Handcrafted 
GIFTS & JEWELRY 


Queen of Sheba 


NEW HOPE, PA. 


home 
loans 


insured 
savings 


Doylestown Federal 
Savings & Loan Association 
17 W. COURT ST. Doylestown, Pa. 


Phone: Fillmore 8-4554 
STRATHMANN 
LUMBERMART 


340 Street Road 
Southampton 


ELmwood 7-9292 


Catering to the building needs of 
the home owner 


EEPS 


ECCHER'S 


FERNDALE, PA. RT. 611 
On the Easton-Doylestown Hwy 


JOSEPH H. KERSHNER 


PHARMACIST 


DOYLESTOWN 


SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED 


ANY SIZE \ 
ANY SHAPE 

ANY PLACE 
Specializing in 
PRIVATE POOLS 


For gracious outdoor living, see 


FRETZ POOL CO. 


FILLMORE 8-3756 
ROUTE 202 NEW BRITAIN, PA. 


TREVOSE SAVINGS & LOAN ASSOCIATION 


Street & Brownsville Rds. 
Trevose, Pa. 
EL 7-6700 
Assets $19,000,000.00 


Trenton & Pennsylvania Aves. 
Morrisville, Pa. 
CY 5-4121 
Liberal Dividends for 46 Years 


Bucks County's Original Insured Association Serving Delaware Valley, U.S.A. 
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BUCKS COUNTY IN COLOR 

For Ranulph Bye's unique aerial- 
perspective landscape picture map 
of Bucks County in full color, 36x20, 
with over 200 landmarks, send $4 to 
Stuyvesant Barry, Box 74 R.D. 2, 
New Hope. 


OLD ORCHARD FARM 


A new community on the East side of 
Doylestown Borough offering all town 
facilities on large lots with a wide selec- 
tion of Colonial designed homes. Walk- 
ing distance to public and parochial 
schools, swimming pools and play areas. 
The Colonial and Mt. Vernon style Sam- 
ple Homes are just completed and open 
for your inspection daily and Sundays, 
1 to 8 P.M. Located on North side of 
Route 202 (E. State Street) between East 
St. and Swamp Rd. 


For Details - Contact 


HAPP & SONS 


Real tors - Insurers 


Fillmore 8-3578 


Doylestown, Pa. 
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RIVER FRONT 


In historic Washington Crossing section of Bucks 
County, an 81-acre estate with over 4000 ft. frontage 
on the Delaware River. It's the only river-front proper- 
ty of this type available in Bucks County today. Auth- 
entic fieldstone farmhouse, dating back to the 1700's 
on the bank of the picturesque Delaware Canal, with 
the River just beyond. Living room, open fireplace, 
spacious dining room, huge stone fireplace, ultra- 
modern kitchen with built-in equipment, tiled powder 
room on first floor; 4 rooms, tiled bath on second. 
Unique dormitory with lovely view of the river. Origin- 
al floors, beam ceilings, hand-wrought hardware. Ex- 
cellent farm barn with large workshop and storage 
areas. An investment in land and buildings which 
should double its value in the next few years. A specu- 
lative price of $1000.00 per acre. May divide. 


J. CARROLL MOLLOY 


30 S. Main Street 
Doylestown Fillmore 8-3558 
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PUPPIES BRED FOR BRAINS AND BEAUTY * STUD SERVICE 


MR. AND ARS. JOHN T. CLAUSER, JR. 
Belmont Avenue and New Road 
Southampton, Penna. 


ELmwood 7-2894 


Custom Built Kitchens by 
DORNEY CABINET CO. 


Complete Kitchen Planning & Building 


* Revco Refrigerators 
Kitchen Aid Dishwashers e Nutone Built Ins 
Doimalux Breakfast Nooks * Counter Tops 
Ductless Hoods ৬ Elkay Sinks 


Built In Appliances 


Visit Our Showroom 


KE 6-2285 QUAKERTOWN 


216 W. BROAD ST. 


MARGIT'S CAFE au CLAIRE 
Mo E 


de la Lune 


FEATURING FOLK SONGS AND CUI TARS 


IN TRUE ROMANTIC OUTDOOR PEASANT STYLE 


PASTRIES * COFFEES * Quick SPECIALTIES * SNACKS 


On Ney Plaza Just off Mechanic St. 
New Hope, Pa. 


SOLEBURY TOWNSHIP 


11 acres near Inghams Spring—Excellent frontage—2' story plastered residence— 
Guest cottage—Carriage house—Garage—Newly listed at $35,000. 


LIPPINCOTT, Realtor 


16 West State St. Fillmore 8-5012 Doylestown, Pa. 


CHARM AND SIMPLICITY 

Handsome old stone farm 
house encircled by old shade, 
green lawns — 29 fenced acres 
with 1000’ road frontage — 30 
ft. liv. rm. — Story book coun- 
try kitchen with fabulous equip- 
ment for the culinary minded. 
4 bedroom, 2 baths — Original 
features — Mod. utilities. H. W. 
oil ht. Excellent farm barn, play- 
house — other outbuildings. 


WYNNE 
JAM ES, JR. ২, 


Office: Fillmore 8-3514 or 8-4020 
Residence: Fillmore 8-9130 


84 Main Street 
Doylestown, Pa. 


Today's Art in 
Yesterday's Barn 


By Constance Allen Ward 


G eneralities are sometimes valid, 
and this is fairly proven in the 
recent Abstract Art Show at the Parry 
Barn in New Hope. There, rampant 
along the walls, canvas after canvas 
fairly shouted, "Color is what is next 
to it,” and the show as a whole proved 
that, "Art is how it's presented.” 

At a glance, one might think that an 
old stone barn, (circa 1750), would 
be an incongruous place as setting for 
an exhibit of paintings and sculpture 
of the late 20th century, but, instead, 
under the expert direction of artist 
Louise Pershing of New Hope, who 
selected the contemporary works, di- 
rected the hanging and presented the 
exhibit for the New Hope Historical 
Society, it was a dramatic success cited 
as "the most ambitious and complete 
exhibition of modern paintings and 
sculpture ever mounted hereabouts.” 

Nineteen artists were represented in 
the show, chiefly local artists, and one 
of the features of the presentation was 
a pamphlet in which these artists ex- 
plained why and how they work as 
they do. Some of these statements were 
way out on cloud 9, some touched on 
varied aspects, from the search for 
"the essential tensions, rhythms and 
interaction between shapes and colors 
. . ." "Group think and fear and 
Church and the American Legion have 
put an arrow through what little re- 
mains of spaceage man’s free soul... ." 
"I watch all the time so that I can see 
when the thing on the right no longer 
relates to the thing on the left but to 
some other thing which was unrelated 
a moment before . . ." Lloyd R. Ney, 
whose "Construction" in metals, priced 
at $20,000, was the most expensive 
work in the show, writes "Today we 
are all conscious of a time-space ac- 
cent in many fields . . . ” and our fav- 
orite statement is from Richard Speiser 
whose "Collage" at $45 was one of 
the most modestly priced in the show. 
He wrote: "Enjoyment and satisfaction 
are two words I might use as reason 
enough for painting as I do." 

Highlights of the show were two 
works by Harry Bertoia and one by 
Lee Gatch who states: "Too much of 
abstract art has been overcomplicated 
by jargon, emotionalism, and impetu- 
ous, untrained, uncontrolled attempts 
at ‘expression’ " Of his work pictured 
here, he writes: "Jurassic Sea" is a 
simple statement in collage. The in- 
terest lies in the relationships of lights 
and darks, of textures and of forms. 
The eliptical form, which is abstracted 


from a fish form, pivots on the pyra- 
mid form beneath . . . ” Harry Bertoia 
describes "Sound Study" as an explora- 
tion into the sound possibilities of 
metal rods. This is one of a number of 
such studies. To produce sound, mo- 
tion is necessary in this case . . ." 
Louise Pershing's most recent paintings 
are documentary, a series she is doing, 
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"JURASSIC SEA" by LEE GATCH of Lambertville, New Jersey. 


“recording and interpreting the signs 
and symbols made by man which di- 
rect and control our thinking and liv- 
ing and have a beauty, simplicity and 
strength foreign to any other means 
of communication in this modern age.” 

Bucks County Art is surviving and 
this was a show for New Hope to be 
proud of. A 
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Loaned by World House Gallery, New York City. Photo by Bob 


Severn. 
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“SOUND STUDY” by HARRY BERTOIA of Barto, 


Pennsylvania. Loaned by George Staempíli Gallery, 
New York City. Photo by Bob Severn. 
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THE LUMBERVILLE GHOSI 
IN GREEN SATIN --- 


W hat every ghost story needs is a 
tangible prop like a visiting card, 
a good solid footprint, or a thunderous 
voice recorded on tape. Or even a 
motheaten sheet. The ghost of Lumber. 
ville provides a pair of shoes and a 
silver mug. The shoes are of green 
satin. The mug, tarnished, contains 
arsenic. About these real and palpable 
articles the ghost drifts. 

The ghost is a young lady. 

Her attire is of early nineteenth cen- 
tury style, so it would be impossible to 
say when she "first appeared," no one 
being alive now who might have seen 
her in 1810, when her tragedy, what- 
ever it was, was fresh. The circum- 
stances suggest that the beautiful young 
woman killed herself. How many peo- 
ple she frightened, disturbed or amus- 
ed in the nineteenth century is any- 
body's guess. The first news of her in 
our era comes from a painter who rent- 
ed the house in Lumberville some 
twenty years ago. It is an ordinary 
looking white house of two stories 
with a small front porch and two gable 
windows in the roof. It is much like 
the houses on either side of it which 
face the Delaware across the River 
Road, but its very commonplaceness 
lends an eerie fascination to its legend 
of a ghost, a veracity to the anecdotes 
which have slowly increased as the 
years go by. It is just the sort of every- 
day house a genuine ghost would 
choose to haunt. 

One evening the painter-tenant was 
taking a nap on the carpet before the 
fireplace. Every light in the living 
room was on, and the painter is at 
pains to state that he had not drunk 
a drop. He was awakened by a sensa- 
tion of an arm being slipped under his 
neck. A young lady in a green dress 
sat on the sofa a yard or so from him, 
smiling at him charmingly and looking 
very elegant. Her skin was pale, her 
hair jet black and fixed in a cluster of 
tiny curls behind her neck. But in a 
second or two she disappeared. The 
young artist jumped up, looked behind 
the sofa, looked in the closet, and all 
around the room. The lady had van- 
ished. The painter was sharing the 
house with another young man, and a 
little while later, the friend came 
home. The painters story was not 
much believed. After all, he had been 
sleeping. The lady in green might have 
been the last fragment of an unre- 
membered dream. The arm slipping 
under his neck might have been his 
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By Patricia Highsmith 


own arm. How had he been lying on 
the floor? The painter didn’t precisely 
remember. 

But two weeks later, the two were 
at a party in the neighborhood, and 
the painter told the story of the beauti- 
ful woman in green. Their host was 
very interested indeed. He had re- 
modeled the house not long before, 
and in a space between the attic and 
the roof, he had found a pair of green 
satin shoes and a silver mug. The shoes 
were handmade and of a style common 
in the colonial era or just a bit later. 
There had been white powder in the 
silver mug, and he had had the powder 
analyzed by a pharmacist. It was ar- 
senic. Had milady used it to blanch 
her complexion, or to do herself in? 
There was no sinister about the use of 
arsenic as a cosmetic in those days, so 
why had the mug been hidden away is 
a boarded up section of the attic? Had- 
n't the young lady perhaps mixed her- 
self a strong portion, drank most of it, 
perhaps in her bedroom, succumbed — 
and hadn't a member of the family 
sought to hide the evidence and set the 
fatal cup out of view? And as for the 
shoes? Perhaps they had been the 
young lady's favorite footgear. Perhaps 
she had danced her last dance in them 
with a beloved young man she was not 
going to marry, and had been wearing 
or looking at the shoes in the moments 
just before she died. 

The painter and his friend lived on 
in the house for a year or so. The 
lady in green was never seen again, but 
she was heard. She was and is fond of 
going down the staircases, but never 
up. She walked in a slow, deliberate 
manner across the floors of the upstairs 
rooms. She still walks across the floors 
of the house in Lumberville. One has 
only to ask the present tenant, in case 
of any doubt. 

On another evening in the year the 
artist and his friend lived in the 
house, the back door opened and foot- 
steps crossed the kitchen. Alone in the 
living room at the time, the painter 
turned around and called a greeting to 
his friend, who he thought had just 
come in. Nobody visible had come in. 
But something had. He turned the 
light on in the kitchen and walked 
around in it, looking everywhere. Per- 
haps he walked through the invisible 
ghost several times. She is a lady with 
tricks, able to appear and to vanish in- 
to a cloud of nothingness, yet possess- 
ing an avoirdupois sufficient to make 


a floor creak in the same manner it 
would if a young lady of seven stone, 
flesh and blood, were ‘walking across 
it. Old houses creak, as everyone 
knows, but creaks are only creaks, and 


footsteps that make progress from one 
side of a room to another are some- 
thing else again. The first time the art- 
ist heard the footsteps, he was working 
on an etching in a downstairs room. 
He jumped out of his chair and in- 
voluntarily flung his crayon at the ceil- 
ing — which did not ruffle the lady in 
green, who- walked on slowly across 
the room until she reached the other 
side. 

Then there was the night steps came 
down the main stairway and into the 
kitchen, firm and positive steps, as if 
the person knew what he was about. 
The next morning, the painter said to 
friend: | 

"So you were hungry during the 
night. Find anything to eat?” 

His friend turned a little pale. "I 
didn't come down to the kitchen last 
night. I thought that was yoz." 

The two young men stayed a year 
in the house. Tenants since have not 
always showed their fortitude. One 
woman could stand it only two weeks. 
Another couple was unnerved by their 
cats’ racing to the dining room door, 
then stopping and staring fixedly — at 
nothing. 

But after all, the Lumberville ghost 
is a young lady and very pretty, not 
some ogerish specter reeking of cellar 
or musty grave. It is plain that she is 
restless, but she does not draw a damp 
hand across a sleeper's face, or creep 
under doors or through keyholes in the 
form of pale mist that one simply can't 
handle. As ghosts go, she is surely 
very personable and unaggressive, more 
occupied perhaps with thoughts of her 
own past than in annoying the living. 

Why does she walk? Is she looking 
for the green shoes and the silver mug, 
gone these twenty years? A 
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Clean up after the flood, near the river in New Hope. Photo—Peter Brogren 
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Special rates for groups 
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